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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— A New History of Bengal in Jahangir’s 

Time. 

By Jadimatli Sarkar, M. A. 

The only history of Bengal and Bihar in Mahammadan 
times that we possess is the Bi^dz-m-$alaHn, composed in 
1787-88 by the Munshi of Mr. George XJdny. The date 
shows that it is a comparatively modern compilation written 
after the disappearance of Muslim rule from these provinces 
and not an original authority written by a contemporary. Its 
value, therefore^ depends entirely on the number and value of 
the original sources within its author’s reach and the fidelity 
with which he has followed them. Major Charles Stewart^ 
who was indebted to this work for the general outline of his 
well-known Misfor^ of Bengal (1813), writes in this connexion, 
The works treating on the history of Bengal that he [viz, 

ihe author of the Biyaz] had access to ...appear to have been 

very limited in number, and of course much has been omittedj 
it is also very deficient in dates 
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We have, therefore, no means of J^idgiog this antho/s 
accuracy except to a limited extent. It is most nnlikely that 
if he had had a number of source histories of Bengal before 
him, they could have disappeared without being collected and 
copied by his European patrons, who in that age were keenly 
interested in the Persian histories of India. It is certain that 
he knew of no separate history of Bengal written by any one 
contemporaneous with the events recorded, and the is, 

therefore, mostly based on traditions. 

Now, the history of Bengal till near the end of the 
sixteenth century, i.e., ^during the so-called Pathan period, is 
given in Nizamuddin Ahmad^s Taiaqat'-i* Akbat Shalii^ which has 
been followed by Pirishtah, A1 Badayyuni and, more briefly, 
by Abnl FazL It is only a summary chronicle of kings and 
wars and not a detailed history. 

During the Mughai period, which began about 1580, we 
meet with references to the affairs of Bengal in the long 
court annals of the Emperors only when the Government of 
Delhi impinged upon this province, i.e., when there was any 
conquest, rebellion, natural calamity or any other extraordinary 
event in these eastern parts* Hence, the light on Bengal 
and Bihar from this source is fitful and does not give ub 
a true idea of the real condition and growth of the province. 

The problem before the modern inquirer is to discover 
Persian memoirs or histories dealing primarily with Bengal 
affairs and written by contemporaries. Hitherto the only 
work of this class known to exist was the record of Mir 
Jumla^s viceroyalty of Bengal (June 1659 — March 1663), 
written by'^’Shihab-ud-din of which an abstract was 

jmSUshed la EngtisETby Mr. H, Blookmann in the 
</ f.A.8.S, in 1872. 1 traced in the Bodleian a continuatioa 
of it, bringing the history down to Shaista Khan^s conquest 
of Chatgaon {January 1666), of which I published a soimuary 
^ in Jhe 

.Since then I have' found- la'' veiy important work of the 
paafte class, hot lefemng to an earlier period and deaRng more 
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«<5luBi?elj.:witli ;3eiigal proper. It is tlie SaMfidUn.4*Gla%bis ' 
giving tlie Hstory ol Bengal and Mngiial ■ Orissa in foil detail 
from 1608 to 1624. The Bihliotheque Nationale of Paris 
possesses the only copy of it known to exist in the world* 
The Ms.' is an autograph and contains the anthor^s' remarks^ ' 
edireetions and additions made in the margin in his, own. hand 
many years after its composition. Its number is ^^Gentil 
42 — Supplement 252-^^ and it is described on page 356 (entry 
No. 617) of E. Blochet^s Catalogue des Manu^crifs Benam^ 
Biblioiliegue Baiionale, tome premiere {Paris, 1905.) 

Its author was Mirza Sahan ^ Alauddin IsfahanI, created 
Shitah Khan by Jahangir, and bearing the takkallm or pseudo- 
nym of Ghaihu His father was Malik All, surnamed Ihtamam; 
Khan, a general of Jahangir^s reign. The author was born in 
India, but boasts of his family being Persian and of Isfahan.. 
On folio 15 he tells us that he wrote this work in the hope that 
the learned men of the imperial court would look upon it 'with 
favour, correct it and incorporate its contents in the oiBcial 
history of Jahangir^s reign. This was evidently not done. 

The BaMmtdn, professes to be a history of Bengal and' 
Orissa under the three subahdars Islam Khan, Qiasim Khan, 
and Ibrahim Khan Path Jang and during the usurpation of the‘ 
government by Prince Shah Jahan for about a year (1623).. 
But it is as much a very detailed record of the doings of Shitab- 
Khan and of his father, Ihtamam Khan^ as a history of the* 
subahdars, and nearly half the hook can be better styled the* 
Memoirs of Shitab Khan. Its value lies in the full details 
which it supplies of the complete suBiugation of the Bengal and 
Orissa Zamindars whom. Akbar^s- subahdars had let off with 
only a nominal submission to' the iinperial power, and of the long 
and endless wars of the Mughal empire with the Mongoloid 
Kingdoms on its eastern horderi viz. Kuch Bihar, Kuch Hajo 
(i.e. Kamrup), Assam (then under the Ahoms), Kacharand 
Tippera. In respect of these wars, our extant information, 
as given in the Persian annals of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, is 
meagre, and the Bahiridm gi^eatly supplements and corrects 
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(from ihe Muglial side) the comparatively longer accounts given 
in the Assamese Buranjh or indigenous chronicles. 

It is divided into four books (called both labs and daftafs)^ 
each subdivided into a number of sections called ddstans. The 
first book deals with the viceroyalty of Islam Khan Chishti and 
has been entitled by the author the T%lam-nam.ali (/. 140J) . The 
second treats of the viceroyalty of Qasim Khan, the third of 
Ibrahim Khan^s government, and the fourth of Shah Jahan^s 
usurpation. Dates are very sparingly given, unlike Shihabuddin 
Talish-’s work. A full table of contents is appended to this 
paper. 

The Paris MS. of the BaMridM has an Interesting history. 
It is an autograph with the author corrections and additions 
in the margin, and most likely the only copy of the work extant. 
An entry on the flyleaf tells us that the MS. was presented 
by Shitab Khan to Nawab Asalat Khan who, on 1 Rabi-ul- 
awwal 1051 May 1641) gave it to Aqa Muhammad 

Eaqar, his foster brother ; that afterwards the aforesaid [Aqa] 
presented it to his slave Zirak on 1*2 Babi-uhawwal, year 
15 [of Shah Jahan^s reign] = SI May 1642 ; that the slave 
wanted to sell it, whereupon Amrullab, son of Muhammad 
Alumin Isfabani, bought it from the man on 15 Shaban 1052 
(=29 October 1642.) There is another entry recording that it 
was next bought at Ahmadahad by Ibn Dost Muhammad in 
Shawwal 1068 (22 June — 20 July 1658), with the signatures 
of two witnesses to the transaction. It contains 656 pages of 
21 lines each. A few of the leaves have been wrongly arr.mged 
in binding but none is missing. I have worked on a rotograph 
of the Ms. done for me at Paris. 

Table of Contents. 

[Folio lb.] Dastan 1. Subahdarl of Islam Khan, [if] 
Ihtamam Khan given con^e by the Emperor Jahangir for 
Bengal as chief of artillery and flotilla {natowara.) 

[3a] Bastan 2. Ihtamam Khan starts from Delhi. 
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[3a] 3. IMamam Khan arrives at JlmsI , and' Yisits 

two saints. 

[5a] Dasian 4. Annies sent by. Islam Kban against Masnad* 
i-ala Musa Khan (son of Isa Khan) and the twelve 
against Satrajit (Rajab of Bhushnaj) and against Bir Hamir^ 
Shams Khan and Salim Khan (zamindars of Birbbiim^ Pachet 
and Hijli), all of whom submit after showing fight. 

[9a] BaHan 5. Islam Khan starts from Rajmahalfor Ghora- 
ghat and gives leave to Pratapaditya (Rajah of Jessore) to return- 
home. [ISa] Rajah Keshodas Maru^s campaign against Purush- 
ottam Dev (Rajah of Khurda) as versified by Shaikh Mubarak 
and [13J] Orissa campaign in prose. [144] Islam Khan at 
Ghoraghat receives envoys from Lakshmi iSTarayan and Parikshit 
Narayan (Rajahs of Kuch Bihar and Kuch Hajo.) [155] 
Pandua, Adina and Malda described. 

[I6a] Bahian 6. Islam Khan starts from Ghoraghat for 
Bhati (East Bengal.) War with Majlis Outb^ zamindar of 
Patihabad^ and Musa Khan, zamindar of Sonargaon. 

[305] BaHtan 7. Musa Khan aud the twelve Bhu^miah s light 
a second time and are forced to submit. [335— 36a] Maulana 
Luqman^s verses on this war, 

[SSa] BadawB, Ali Akbar’s rebellion^ loots Malda. [405J 
Army sent against Anantamanikya, Rajah of Bhalua. 

[415] Bastait 9. Army sent against Usman. Afghan of 
fort Bakai-nagar. His defeat and flight over the Lawar hill 
to. Sylhet. 

[49a] BasiMl^, Invasion of Jessore and Bagla. Prata- 
paditya defeated and chained. Ramchandra (Rajah of Bagla) 
submits. 

[57a] Purushottam Dev defeated, submits, makes peace 
with the Emperor by paying three lakhs of rupees as tribute, 
presenting his famous elephant named Slmhnag^ and sending 
his daughter to the im23erial harem [clolah) with a dowry of 
one lakh of ruj)ees. 

[61a] Disputes at the viceregal court at Dacca« [dSSJ 
War against. Usman in Sjlhet. 



[74i2] Usman killedv [75^^] agaiosls Bayazid 

and tiie sarhangs of Sylhet. [78& — 97^^j Maulana Mir Qisim-'s 
versos on the war with Usmta. [98s — 101<33 Sylhet war as 
versified by Maulana Malik Mubarak. [lOl^j Doings of 
Jahangir. [103a] He issues seventeen points of advice to 
snbahdars. [I04a] Death of Shujaet Khan by accident. 

[1056] Dd^tan, XL Islam Khan marches against Kneh^ 
Kamrup and Kamta. [11^^] Eajah Parlkshit TNFarayan flees 
away, the Maghals enter his capital Ghila. [1186— 140a] 
Shaikh Mubarak^s versified history of this campaign. 

[140a] I)a%tan 1*L Islam Khan goes from Dacca to 
Bhawal to hunt. His illness and death. 

[1416] Zafar Khan, Governor of Patna, gives up his 
campaign against Bairi Sal, the Rajah of Kokra'^desh [Gogra 
or Gorkha ?] for seizing diamond mines, and hastens to Dacca 
to take charge of the vacant viceroyalty. The Emperor recalls 
him and appoints G^sim Khan (as Deputy of Dianat Khan) 
to govern Bengal. 

Bab IL 

[1426] Dmtan 1. Qasim Khan at Mungir receives the 
far man of his appointment to Bengal. Zafar Khan on return- 
ing to Patna is stricken with lateral paralysis. 

[1456] Dmtan Ctasim Khan enters Dacca. Kucli 
campaign. Dacca affairs. 

[1526] Dastan 3. Rajahs Likshmi Narayan and Parikshit 
brought to the viceregal court and thrown into prison. [1536] 
Kueh people rise in rebellion. [160«] Earman from Emperor. 

[161a] Dmtan 4, War in Kuch Hajo, on the Sankosh 
and in Kachar. 

[1606] JDastan 5. Magh Rajah (of Arracan) raids the 
ihanah of Bhalua* Fight with the Miighals. Feringis desert 
the Maghs* [lfi9a] Kuch affairs. [174a] War in Kamrup* 

[185a] Dmian 6. Second descent of the Magh Rajah on 
Bhalua, [189^] Mughals enter Ilajo. Events leading up to 
the death of Sayyid Abu Ba<jar in the Assam W ur. 



[192^x] Bastan 7. Qasim Khan starts . against Arraean. 
[194a] Emperor sends Qalich Khan^ a noble of high rank, to 
command the operations on the Kuch frontier. {195a] Dumnria 
Eajah acts again&t the Mughals* [1976] Emperor removes 
Qasim Khan from office, appointing Ibrahim Khan (the Subahdar 
of Bihar) to be Subahdar of Bengal. 

[1976J BdstiDi 8. Prince Parviz sent fx'om Allahabad to 
Patna as Subahdar. [202a] Ibrahim Khan goes to Dacca. 
Qasim Khan quarrels with him. 

Bab IIL 

[206a] Ornamental preface. 

[2076] Bastan 1. Ibrahim Khan forcibly defeats Qasim 
Kbaud’s opposition at Jatrapur and enters Dacca. [’^11^] 
Mughals in Panda fort. [217] Defeat of Shaikh. 

[220a] Basian 2. Ahoms attack Mirza Sahan (in Hajo.) 
[2346] Doings of Ibrahim Khan. 

[Probably Ba^tan 3 was intended to begin here.] 

[230a] War with the Ahoms (as protectors of Rajah 
Baladev) continued. 

[2406] Mirza Sahan lays siege to fort Rangjuli. [240a 
and 2466] Rajah of Tippera defeated and brought to Dacca. 
[2476] War with Baladev continued. 

[250a] Bastan 4 [not given, but only a rubric] Mirza 
vSahan conquers I the hill Rajahs [Jaintia, etc.]. Gopal Dalai, 
uncle of the Rajah of Bhusang, submits. Lamdang (Naga 
hills.) [251a] Mughals capture forts Rangjuli and Ambjunka, 
[253a] Mughals march into the jungles of Kachar, 

[2576] Bahian 5. Ahoms reassemble and fight Mirza 
Sah-to. Disaster to Mughals. [267^] Sahan conquers the 
whole of Dakshin-kul and goes to Dacca. [2706] Ibrahim Khan 
goes to Tippera and thence to Bhalua to meet a third Magh 
inroad. [2726] Rising in Uttar-kul; Sahan sent back to 
Dakshin-kul to keep order. 

[273a] Change of Governors in Orissa. Expedition against 
Bahadur Khan, zamindar of Hijli, 
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[274(2] Kuch affairs, [2755] Sahan^s warsi in Kucli Hajo 
and domestie affairs. [284«] He is created Shitab Khan by 
the Emperor. 

[292a] Da^tm 6. Prince Shah Jahan rebels^ enters Bengal. 
Ahmad Beg Khan, Governor of Orissa, flees to Rajmahal in 
fear of Shah Jahan. [295a] Ibrahim Khan slain in battle 
with Shah Jahan, 

Bab IV. 

[2965] Ornamental preface. 

[297a] Dalian 1, After victory Shah Jahan goes from 
Rajmahal to Dacca, His doings in Bengal. [3015] Shitab 
Khan^s doings. [8035.] Shah Jahan enters Patna. Battle. 

[306a] Dastan 2. Shah Jahan enters Jaunpnr and plans 
to capture Allahabad fort. [308a] Movements of the imperial 
army under Prince Parviz. 

[3165] Dadan 8. Shah Jahan fights the imperial army 
under Parviz and Mahabat Khan and is defeated he retreats 
to Patna and Rajmahal. [325a] Kuch affairs. [8265] Mirza 
Sahan takes leaves of Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan leaves Raj- 
mahal, 22 Rabi-us-sani (i= 2 February 1624.) [328a:.] End 

of the book, 




II.— The Orig^in of Hyper^amy. 

By W. Ht R. Rivers, M.B., Ii.L.D*, F.R*S. 

The ^wide distribution 'o£ most human institutions places 
great obstacles in our way when we seek to discoyer origins. In 
consequence^ among those who believe in the great part which 
diffusion has taken in the production of this wide distribution^ 
the study of origins has to a large extent gone into the back- 
ground in favour of research into the historical events whereby 
the diffusion has taken place and into the complex processes of 
modification of the original institution which accompany this 
diffusion. It is recognized that; as a preliminary to discovering 
the origin of a custom or institution; it is necessary to know the 
centre whence it has been diffused. 

There are, however, some human institutions which are 
confined to one region of the earth, and in this case the topic of 
origin can be approached at once. They present a far simpler 
problem than is the ease when this question only comes into the 
field at the end of an investigation into the manner of their 
diffusion. The institution of hypergamy with which I shall deal 
in this paper has such a limited distribution, being, so far as 
our tnowledge extends, entirely confined to India. Sentiments 
having a certain degree of similarity to those underlying 
hypergamy can be discerned elsewhere, but nowhere else in the 
world do we know of the organized body of practices to which 
the name of hypergamy has been given. 

In describing the institution it is necessary to begin by 
referring to certain general features of the social organization 
with which hypergamy is associated. The caste-system of 
most parts of India is characterized by definite endogamy, viz. 
a practice whereby marriage is limited to members of the same 
group or caste. Thus, not only must a Brahman marry a 
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Brahman and a Komatl marry a Komati^bat in mosfj cases these 
large sections of the community are made up of many smaller 
groups^ each of which is endogamous. A man is only allowed 
to take his wlfe^ or a woman her husband^, from a group of 
limited size of which he or she is himself or herself a member. 
Other unions may occur; but they are not recognized as marriage^ 
or at any rate have not the same status as an orthodox 
endogamous union. 

Where, on the other hand, hypergamy is practised, marriage 
takes place, not only between the members of groups which 
in other parts of India would be regarded as separate castes, 
but marriage is allowed between the members of groups 
which differ definitely in social rank. Every community which 
practises hypergamy, of which I shall speak as a hypergamous 
community, is made up of smaller groups which are definitely 
recognized as of different social status. Marriage is allowed 
between members of these different groups, but only according 
to certain definite rules which characterize the practice of 
hypergamy. These rules are that a man must take his wife 
from a group of equal or lower rank than his own, while 
a woman must marry a man from a group of equal or higher 
rank than her own. The practice according to which unions 
take place between members of groups of equal rank has been 
called isogamy, while hypergamy properly refers to those mar- 
riages in which persons of different rank are concerned, but I 
propose to ignore this distinction of nomenclature and to speak 
of the institution as a whole as hypergamy. 

The first point to notice is that the marriage rule is differ- 
ent for man and woman, and the term h^^pergamy should 
be confined to this form of marriage. Both Sir Herbert Risley ^ 
and Mr. William Crooke * have used the term loosely for 

1 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1892, ii, 329 ; the associatioB 
o£ the case given by Sir Herbert Bisley with the bride»prlce makes it rery 
improbable that it was an example of hypergamy. See also ii. 289. 

^The Tribes and Castes of the N<^rth-W esi Frovtnces and Oudh ii, 129| 
iii. 3'5 and 417. 
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marriage between members of groups wbich difier in rank, but 
it will conduce to clearness if tlie term is only used for those 
cises in which there is the eharacteriotic dlffei'ence between the 
marriage rules of the sexes. . 

In some places where hypergamy is practised there are 
a large number of groups differing in rank, perhaps with local 
variations in regard to the exact order of precedence, but for ithe 
purpose of illustrating Low the custom of hypergamy works, I 
will take a simple ease with only three such groups which I shall 
call A, B, and C. In representing the marriages which result 
from the institution I shall use capitals for men and small 
letters for women. 

The following will be the mamages which occur in such 
a community:—. ■ ' 

A marries either a or 5 ; a marries only A, 

B marries either 6 or o ; 5 marries either B or A. 

C marries only c ; c marries either G or B. 

Sometimes, for reasons to which I shall refer, A may marry 
c, and therefore c marry but the more general rule is that 
where there are only three groups, marriage occurs only according 
to the six rules I have formulated. 

It may ];)erhaps assist in understanding these rules if I point 
out at this stage some of the consequences whi^h necessarily 
result from the action of this system. Since women of the 
highest group can only marry men of their own rank, women 
of high rank will either remain unmarried ^ or the inequality 
must be redressed in some manner, as by the practice of polygyny, 
or by means of female infanticide, and as a matter of fact both 
these practices are widely associated with hypergamy. On the 
other hand, since men of the lowest grade may only marry 
women of their own rank, while women of this rank are taken 
by men of higher groups, there will be a shortage of women in 
place of the excess of the highest rank. In this case the men 

^ According to Guru Prashad Sea {CaleuUo, Revieio, XCI., 1890, page 66) 
ilic only old maids known in India are to be found among the Kulia 
J3ralimaiis wko practise liypergamy, - 
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must either remain unmarried or be driven to adopt polyandry. 
Male infanticide might also be practised, but there is no evidence 
that this ever happens. It is possible that in some cases men 
of low rank may be driven to seek wives elsewhere, but as 
the neighbouring Hindu peoples will either belong to his own 
or another hypergamous community, or to castes who practise 
strict endogamy, the only unions open to him will be with any 
aboriginal woman who may live in his neighbourhood. 

I hope to say something later about the relations of hyper- 
gamy to the;practices of polygymy, polyandry and infanticide, 
I only refer briefly to these consequences of hypergamy here in 
order to assist you to grasp the peculiar features of the institution. 

Having now described the practice of hypergamy, I will give* 
a general sketch of its distribution. It is the characteristic custom 
of the Rajputs, oecurriog in many parts of the North-West 
Provinces. It is of frequent occurrence in the Central Provinces 
but with one or two exceptions only among communities who 
have traditions of having come from the Rajput country or 
whose higher ranks claim Rajput descent. The only record 
I have been able to find in the Bombay Presidency is among the 
Marathas ^ who claim Rajput descent. 

Hypergamy is the characteristic practice of the Kulin 
Brahmans of Bengal and occurs among other Bengal castes, 
such as the Barhi, Ghasadhoba, Kayasth, Sadgop and Subarna- 
banik, ^ in which cases the custom would seem to hafe been 
derived from the Kulins. It occurs among the Brahmans of the 
Punjab but has now in some eases been given up. ^ 

In Southern India the Nayars ^ of Malabar provide, in their 
marriage relations both with other castes and within their own 

^ B. Y. Russell,: Y’A e Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India> 
lioudon, 1916, iv. 200. 

^ Risley, oj?. cit, 

® Maolagau, R. D., and Rose, H. A., Jl C-lossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and J^forth-TTest Frontier Province s, Lahore, 1911, iL 125 , 
129 , 608 , 511 , 

* F. Faweefet, Bull. Madras Museum, Madras, 1900-1, iil 67, 188, 226 ; 
Edgar Tbursfcon, Castes and Tribes of Botdhern India, 

Anantba Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and CasteSf Madras, yoi. ii, 1912. 
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•caste^ a good example of hypergamy, and the practice ako occurs 
among the Panchamsali, Lingayets, the PalHs or Yanniyans, 
the Semmans and the Tondainans. ^ Hypergamy also occurs 
among the Khonds. ^ 

In considering this distribution the points to be especially 
dealt with are the presence of hypergamy among the Kulin 
Brahmans^ the Nayars and the Khonds. In the Central Pro- 
Tinces and Bombay the evidence is decisive that the institution 
has been derived from the Sajputs. 

The most interesting case is that of the Ktilin Brahmans. 
The presence of the custom among only one section of the 
Brahmans, while it is general among the Kajputs, suggests 
that it is the primary custom of the latter which has been 
adopted bj’- the Kulins, and there is traditional evidence supporting 
this view* The Kulins are derived from certain Brahmans 
who came to Bengal from Kanauj about 700 a. n. ^ at the 
invitation of Adisura, Before the Kajputs were driven south- 
wards and westwards by the Musalman invasion of India 
Kanauj was one of the centres of Rajput rule, and there can 
be little doubt that the hypergamy of the Kulin Brahmans and 
Kayasths was thus derived, the migrating Brahmans and their 
attendants either bringing the record of this custom with them, 
or, more probably, practising hypergamy themselves. In this 
connexion it may be noted that when the Brahmans arrived 
from Kanauj they were armed and riding on horses, two 
features which puzzled the unwarlike Brahmans of Bengal. ® This 
tradition suggests that in those days the distinction between 
priest and warrior was less definite than it was at that time in 
Bengal and became later throughout India, 

Tlmraton, op. cit, 

* li. V, Russell, op, cit. in, 466. 

* iSee Marlp Sistorp of India by V* k. Smith, Oxford, 1914, page 397. 

* For a good account of this dispersal, see A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies^ 
London, 1882, page, 181. 

^ Nil Kaata Chatterjee, KuUnism among the JSrahmans in Bengal^ 
Calcutta Review CLXXXV, lS91,pagc 128. I'd' information on this and other 
topics I am indebted to Mr. K. P. Ciiattopadhyay. 
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The relation of Ihe hypergamy of the Nayars of Malabar 
to that of other parte of India is lees clear. The hypergamy 
of this caste is of tW'o kinds. One, of an anomalous kind, arises 
ont of their relations with the Nambutiri Brahmans, It is a 
rule of the Nambntiris that only the eldest son of the family 
shall marry, the other sons contracting unions with Nayar 
women, but a Nambutiri woman would never be allowed to 
marry a man of a caste, Nayar or other, lower than her own;. 
This relation thus presents an example of hypergamy, differing: 
•only from the .usual practice in that the unions between- 
Nambutiri men and Nayar women are not regarded as marriage;, 
the situation respecting the social position of the children of 
these unions being met by the matrilineal descent of the Nayars. 
Nayar women are also married by men of other superior castes,^ 
such as the Embrantiri Brahmans and the groups, such as the 
Ambalavasis, which rank between Nambutiris and the Nayars. 

It may be mentioned that as in other parte of India the 
hypergamy existing between Nambutiris and Nayars is associated 
with polygyny in the higher group, but there is no evidence 
that the Nambutiris practise or have practised female infanticide. 
As elsewhere also, the Nayars, as the group of lower rank, 
practise or practised polyandry, and have given their name tu 
one of the two main varieties of this form of marriage. 

The relations between Nambutiri men and Nayar women do 
not, however, exhaust the subject of hypergamy among the 
Nayars, but this caste follows the practice among themselves. 
The rule that a woman should marry one of higher rank or 
unulomam (with the hair), while union with a man of lower rank 
or pratilomam (against the hair) is strongly reprobated, is 
observed with the utmost strictness by the Nayars throughout 
Malabar, and according to Anantha Krishna Iyer, ^ it is the 
practice among all the high caste Sudras. A simlar rule also 
applies to different regions of Malabar, a woman of North 
Malabar not being allowed to consort with a man, even of her 
own clan who comes from South Malabar, though unions of 


* C^fdhm frtUi mi €a^€s$ 11 # 
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tkis kiad are rare owing to the rale wliich forbids Nayar women 
to cross the riyer Korapazha which marks the boundary between 
the two regions.^ 

Again, the Achattu Charna clan has two divisions, and 
•a woman of the group held to be superior in rank may not mate 
with. a man of the other division.* 

The Nayars thus present, both in their relations with the 
Nambutiris and with one another, a characteristic example of 
hypergamy. We do not know of any connexion between them 
and the Eajputs, with whom the custom is so closely associated 
elsewhere. The Nayars, however, are primarily a military caste, 
though they have become greatly mixed in recent times, and 
they are said to be regarded as Kshatriyas by tbe Nambutiris. 
It is probable that while the hypergamy of the Central Provinces 
has arisen through relatively recent movements of the Eajputs, 
that of the Nayars has a more ancient history and goes back to 
a remote derivation from the original warrior caste. This pro- 
bably holds good also of the sporadic presence of hypergamy in 
the Madras Presidency as among the Pallis or Vanniyans who 
claim to be descendants of tbe Kshatriyas* 

The hypergamy of the Khonds can hardly be referred to any 
direct Bajput influence. It occurs in connexion with the Utar 
or Satbhuiyan, a degraded group probably of illegitimate descent. 
Other Khonds will take daughters from them, but will not give 
their daughters in exchange.^ 

The distribution of hypergamy in India thus suggests that 
it was primarily a custom of the Rajputs, perhaps not merely of 
sthe representatives of the old warrior caste, but also of the people 
in general of that part of India, including the Brahmans 
who were associated with the Rajputs. With few exceptions, 
•wherever the institution is now found in India, it is derived 
from the Eajputs. While it reached Bengal through the 
ianeient movement from Kanau j in the seventh or eighth century, 

^ P. Ptwcett, ojp. p. 226. 

« Ibid, p. 218. 

* B. V. Ruw^ll, #jp. iii, 46e. 
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it has sometimes in the Central Provinces, and perhaps else- 
where, been the result of the dispersal of the Eajpiits which 
followed the Mussalman invasion of India. 

Before I leave the subject of distribution. I must refer to- 
certain evidence derived from ancient literature. I have said 
that the institution of hypergamy is confined among the 
Brahmans to the section known as Kulins. Ancient literature, 
however, and especially the Ordmances of ManUj shows the 
existence of sentiments and practices which are evidently 
related to hypergamy# While unions between Brahman men 
and women of lower rank occurred not infrequently, and are 
indeed reputed to have formed the origin of many of the lower 
castes, marriage between a Brahman woman and a man of lower 
caste was regarded with abhorrence and the offspring of such 
unions were altogether excluded from the caste system. ^ 
There is thus definite evidence for the existence in ancient times 
of a sentiment concerning unions between men and women 
of different rank which corresponds in its nature with the 
sentiment which underlies hypergamy. But we have no 
evidence whatever that the sentiment ever led to the practice of 
hypergamy throughout ancient India. Except among the 
Eajputs, the sentiment was made effective by the total prohibi- 
. t ion of marriage between persons of different castes. Hypergamy 
may be regarded as a special means of satisfying a sentiment 
which in other parts of India found expression in a different 
manner. 

Before I proceed to my special task of enquiring into the 
origin of hypergamy, I must mention a practice which is usually 
associated with this custom. This is the dower or bridegroom- 
price, viz. the custom of paying for a husband in place of the 
paying for a wife which is the more usual practice in other parts 
' of the world. It will be remembered that according to the rule 
4>f hypergamy, a woman of low rank can either marry a man 
of her own group or one of higher rank than her own. Where 
this is the custom, there is a general desire among those of low 

* Mmut x, 13, SO. 
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rank to obtain biisbands from a group of as big\ rank as 
possible for their daiigliters. This 'desire, is- explohed by those of 
higher rank who demand payment for their- sons as bridegrooms^ 
and these payments have in some, cases,, become so heavy as to 
'form a severe tax upon the possession of daughters and has even 
formed a motive, of a different kind from that already mentioned, 
for the practice of female infanticide. On the other hand, if a 
man of low rank has wealth, he is pleased to spend it in obtaining 
a husband of high rank for his daughter,, and through this 
readiness he is sometimes able to obtain a husband of higher rank 
than that into which his daughter should properly many^ thus 
accounting for the maniage of a woman of the lowest rank with 
a man of the highest, which I have already mentioned as an 
occasional occurrence. 

I can now undertake my task of seeking for the origin of the 
practice the nature of which I have been describing. I will 
take as my starting-point such examples of hypergamoiis commu* 
nities as occur in the Central, and in many parts of the North- 
West, Provinces. Here we find cases in which the highest ranks 
of the community are pure Eajputs, or at least claim such pure 
descent, and resemble the Rajputs at any rate to some extent, in 
physical character. The groups of lowest rank in the hyper- 
gamous community, on the other hand, may be Dra vidian in 
appearance and have social institutions> such as totemic clans,, 
which we have reason to believe are associated with the Dravi- 
dian stratum of the population. While the two extremes thus 
differ in character, the groups which form the intermediate units, 
in the hypergamous system also take an intermediate position in. 
physical appearance and such respects as the practice of totemism. 

A good example of such a hypergamous community is that 
of the Dangi of the Saugor district in the Central Provinces. 
These people have three main groups. The highest consists of 
three sub-groups who claim to be pure Rajputs. There are 
Bangis at the present time in Rajputaua, and Russell thinks it 
probable that the Saugor representatives migrated there in the 
eleventh century* The intermediate group has thirteen sub-groups 
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called the Prifchwipat Dawgis, There were formerly twenty-twa 
sxib-groups of this rank who claimed descent from the children 
of the twenty-two wives of a king called Prithwipat* The third 
and lowest group has a number of sub-groups^ some of which are 
named after places to which they once belonged, while others 
take their names from women of low caate and are reputed to. 
be descended from these women by Dangi fathers. 

The highest group takes girls from the Prithwipat Dangis 
as wives for their sons, but will not give their daughters in 
return. The Prithwipats take girls from the group of lowest 
rank to whom, however, they refuse their own daughters. This 
rule of hypergamy is comhined with isogamy, marriages with 
persons of equal rank being the more frequently practised. 
Here, as usually, hypergamy is combined with the custom of 
bridegroom-price or dower, girls who marry into a group of 
higher rank than their own having to take with them a larger 
dower than when they marry an equal. When marriages take- 
place between Dangis and pure Eajputs, the rule of hypergamy 
also holds good. The Bajputs take wives, not only from the 
highest group of the Dangis, but confine their choice to such of 
these as are descended from ancestors who refused to take food 
from the rajah who founded Jaisinghnagar. 

In the Central Provinces there is thus clear evidence for the- 
immigration of people from another part of India, who came to 
form part of a hypergamous community. Enssell^s account 
leaves us in doubt concerning the nature of the Prithwipat 
Dangis who form the intermediate group, but it is clear that 
the lowest group consists either of indigenous people of the 
district or of descendants of xmions between indigenous women 
and men of one or both of the higher groups. In this case the 
custom of hypergamy is associated with the interaction between 
an immigrant people and an indigenous population, and the 
view I wish to put forward here is that the hypergamy of India 
in general has been due to a similar process of interaction. In the 
case of the hypergamy of the Central Provinces we have reason 
to believe that the immigrant Kajputs themselves practised 
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hypergamv when they migrater] and only carried the custom from 
one place to another* If;, however they had not practised hyper- 
gamy but had only possessed the sentiment indicated by the 
ancient literature of India.;, this sentiment is of a kind which would 
naturally have produced the practice. This institution would 
seem to be the organized expression of the sentiment of a people 
of superior culture who^ when they settle among a population of 
lower culture, have no objection to taking wives from the 
indigenous people, but wish to keep their own women for them- 
selves. Aecordihg to this view,, however, hypergamy should 
be a natural result of any mixture Of populations differing 
in culture when the superior people possess this sentiment- 
We have to discover the special conditions which led to the 
development of hypergamy in India and only among some 
of its peoples. It is necessary to show why it did not obtain 
h wider distribution. 

We have reason to believe that interactions between people 
differing in culture have been of very frequent occurrence in 
human history and that the sentiment against unions of the 
Women of a community with men of inferior status, either 
within or without the community, is also fairly general among 
mankind. If my explanation is right, we might therefore have 
been led to expect that hypergamy, or something like it, would 
have been a widespread practice. It is necessary to discover not 
merely why it is confined to India, but why it is almost, if not 
entirely, confined to the Eajputs or to communities which have 
come under their influence. 

Before I consider this problem in detail, I must mention 
certain general features of human migrations. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere, ^ one feature of Man^s migrations which 
has been of great importance in determining the nature of the 
cultures which have developed out of the mixture of peoples is 

^It may bo noted that the rule of hypergamy was adopted by Akbar who took 
women from Bajpnt families into his harem, but no liajput man ever had 
a Muhammadan bride. 

of Melanman Bociet^, Cambridge, 1914, ii, 295* 
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that they consist pxedoiainaiitlyj of the saaale sez. Ihis character 
is present in a striking manner in the moTement of our own people 
which is hamng so vast an infinenee npon the popalations of the 
earth, and there is little donbt that factors similar to those 
■which determine this disproportion in onr o-wn case haTe always 
hem in opiaiaon. I have suggested ^ that this disproportion 
Uwmes the grater, the greater the distance to which popie 
travel from their original home, and my scheme of the history 
of %ii& remote islands of Melanesia is based on the hypothesis 
that some of the migrations which have afiected their history 
have mnsistcid almcst cxelnsivelj of the male sex. In such a 
case there wonli, of course, he no ssope for differential treatment 
of the immigrant men and women in relation to ma^ge. Any 
®!ich enstenaas hypeigatny conid notpo^bly arts®. In less 
distant m-igrafens, on the other hand, the f^ofoiihr, of women 
would he greater and in snA a moTement as that which predneed 
the caste-system of India the number of women would probably 
have been con^demhle. If the immigrants p<® essed a sentiment 
in favour of esslnshrepossmBlon of their own -women, the prei^nee 
of these women in con Arable number would provide one of the 
coudilions uecessury for the development of hypergamy . 

A second factor of greater imprtaaee than the disfcanee of 

migration is that the immigrants who adopted hypergamy were 
wariore. Where penetration is peaceful, and I xmj point 
out that in many places pmetetion is often obliged to he 
peaeefal even where the migrating people are warlike, there 
has to be an equal give and teke in veMon to unions between 
the rexes as wel as in other matters. Some special factor i» 
ueeessarj which allows an immigrant pecpl® toteke womenas 
■wi-wss from the mdigenoas population without giving their own 
women in return. TMs factor is given by the migration of 
tt warrior people, such as the Bajputs, who have no objection 
to their men forming muons with the native population, but 
have a sentiment about their own women which their Knlitary 
prowess enables them to satisfy. 1 suggest therefore that 
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liypergamy arose in India out; of certain conditions present 
as features of the invasion of that country which produced the 
Eajputs ^ and that the marriage custom was the result of the 
influence of these conditions during the process of fusion with 
the indigenous population. These conditions were (i) the 
existence among the invaders of a sentiment against the union 
of their women with the indigenoas inhabitants of their new 
home; (ii) the presence of a relatively large number of women 
of the invaders, though absolutely less in number than the men, 
this being due to the small distance of the place of settlement 
from the original source of migration ; and (ili) the warlike 
character of the invaders and their superiority ^ in’equipment 
over the indigenous people, which allowed them to satisfy their 
own desire for unions with the indigenous women without 
giving their own women in return. 

Of these three conditions for the origin of hypergamy in 
India probably the most important was the strength of the 
sentiment against unions between the women of the invaders 
and the indigenous population, or more generally of the 
sentiment which underlies jealousy concerning the women of 
the community. This sentiment is not only clearly expressed 
in the Ordinances of Mann to which reference has already been 
made, but it is still one of the most striking features of Indian 
life, where it finds expression in the seclusion of the purdah and 
in the protection of the women of the higher castes from contact 
with European influence. 

I propose to consider elsewhere the part which this sentiment 
has taken in the production of the endogamy of the caste- 
system of India. It is only necessary here to consider briefly 
why the custom of hypergamy should be limited to the Rajputs 
and to people who have come under their influence and did not 
become a general feature of Indian society. Let us here confine 
our attention to the Brahmans who are undoubtedly responsible 


^ Ife makes no difference in my argument wlictlier the Rajputs are descended 
from tlie Kskatriya group of the Vedic immigrants, cr 'whether, as is now widely 
iield, they are derived from later warlike invasions. 
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in the main for the endogamy of the ca^ote-system* Of the 
tin-oe eoiidliioBS to ^Yhlch I have referred the practice of 
byporgamy, two^ viz , the sentiment aboat women and the dis- 
tance of migratioDj, would have been at least equallj potent in the 
case of tlie Braliiaaii, and the sentiment about women may well 
haye been jstrongor as is indicated by the total exclusion from 
the : caste-system of the oSspring of unions between ■Brahmaa 
women and indigenous men. The condition which was not 
present In the case of the Brahmans^ or of those who became the 
Ik’ahmanS; was warlike character^ its place being taken by their 
fanetion as priests, or preservers of the traditions and ritual 
which they had brought from their former homo. It is probably 
to tin's positive character of the sa.netity of the Brahman rather 
thtui to the negative eharacter of their unwarlike nature that 
we must look for the clue to the development of endogamy iu 
]daee of the hypergamj of the Eajputs. Since the subject of 
this paper is hypergamy, it would be out of place to consider 
here the origin of the practice of endogamy in detail. It must 
suffice to say that it was probably due to a belief on the part of 
the immigrant carriers of the traditions and ritual that these 
sacred possessions should only be handed on to those of pure 
immigrant descent. When irregular unions occurred between 
some of their number and the indigenoiis women, tliese were 
looked upon \vith a certain amount of disfavour and perhaps 
only occurred at all after the immigrants had lived long enough 
in their new home to impress the belief in their sacred character 
upon the indigenous population. 

According to the view here put forward, the custom of 
hypergamy had its origin in the iuteractiou between an 
immigrant people who had a strong sentiment in favour of 
keex>mg their women to themselves and an indigenous population 
whose women the immigrants desired iis wives and whom they 
were able to obtain through their superiority of material and 
mental ecpiipment. In illustrating the effects of hypergamy 
I have pointed out that if the men of the lower ranks of 
a hjpergamous community wish to marry and yet avoid 
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polyandry^ they are driverij even at this advanced stage in their 
history, to form unions with women of tribes who stand without 
the limits of the easto-system^ and there can be no doubt that 
this process was in action during the dispersal of the Hajputs 
after the Mussahnaii invasion. In the theory of hypergamy 
here put forward lam only assuming that a process which has 
been in action during the recent movements of the Bajpiits was 
also effective when the ancestors of the Rajputs entered India. 
It is a custom which forms an intermediate stage between the more 
or less complete fusion which in other parts of the world has taken 
place between immigrant and indigenous peoi.Iesaiid the segrega- 
tion of the imraigiaats which has produced the Brahmans. Even 
in India it is probable that complete fusion took place between 
some of the immigrants and the indigenous po] 3 iiIationj and this 
fusion is probably responsible for the difficulty of discovering 
traces of the old caste of the Vaisyas. Hyi^eigamy would seem 
to havo developed where the sentiment against mixture with 
the aborigines was stronger than among those of the invaders 
who were neither warriors nor priests aa<i less strong than it 
was among the keepers of the sacred lore. If I may borrow a 
term from jjsyehology, hvpergamy may be regarded as a com- 
promise-formation, which allowed play to the sitisf action of the 
Svxial desires of the invaders and at the same time gave to the 
indigenous people the pleasure of seeing their daughters occupy- 
ing honourable posiiions among persons whose superior cuhure 
was an object of respect or even reverence. According to 
the view here put forward, the development of hypergamy has 
been the outcome of the presence in this interaction of certain 
features w^hieh were not pi^esent elsewhere, not even in those 
parts of India which were reached by the liter and more peace- 
ful penetration of the Brahman, In all parts of the earth we 
find, lingering on for centuries after an invasion, trices of the 
differences between the indigenous and immigrant cultures. Thus, 
among ourselves the differences between the invaders and the 
iinmigraiit population at the time of the Norman Conquest 
still show themselves in differences of occupitioa and in the 
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greater prominence of the immigrant language in the speech 
of those who till quite lately have been in theory, and still 
are in practice, the ruling classes. Again, in Polynesia and 
many dther parts of the world, there is reason to believe 
that the old difference between immigrants and indigenous 
people still shows itself in the distinction between chief and 
commoner. ^ Both among ourselves and in Polynesia there 
still remains in some measure the ancient prejudice against 
unions between the descendants of the two elements of the 
population. Among ourselves the sentiment exists but is 
wholly unorganized and, except perhaps in the case of the 
Koyal family, has not led to any definite social regulation. In 
several parts of Polynesia, on the other hand, marriage between 
tbe two classes is not allowed, producing a state of affairs 
closely allied to tbe endogamy of India. It is only in India, 
however, so far as we know, that the interaction has led to the 
peculiar compromise which the practice of hypergamy presents. 
It is only among a small minority of tbe peoples of India that 
there has come into being an organized system which differen- 
tiates clearly between the mamage rules of the two sexes so as 
to allow the men of superior rank to marry women of inferior 
rank, while their own women are kept solely for themselves. 

Sistory of Melanesian Society , ii, 282 ; also VV. J. Ferry, The 
Mcynliihtc CxdHre of Indonesia^ Maiicbeeter, 1918. 


III.-^Kinsliip and Marriage Organissation 
of the FaMras. 

By Bai Baliadiir Sarat Oliandra Boys BX 1I.L.0 * 

The original social and kinship organizations of the Pahiras 
appear to have been based on a division of the tribe into exoga- 
nions totem clans. But these appear to have now undergone 
considerable decay through adverse conditions. Though the 
Pahiras still retain their old totemic clan divisions, such as the 
Dhora (snake) elan with its four subdivisions (Bar-Dhora, 
Majhla Dhora, Shajhla Dhora and Chhot-Dhora), the Jaru (plant) 
clan wdth similar subdivisions, the Budur (bat) clan, the Suar 
(pig) elan, the Gait-juria (string knot) clan and Ghora (horse) 
ikird elan, — and clan-exogamy is still theoretically recognized as 
the governing principle of the matrimonial organization of the 
Pahiras, — it is owing evidently to the present shrunken numerical 
strength of the tribe that restrictions against marriages within 
the same totem division are no longer observed, provided the inter- 
marrying families do not reside in the same settlement and do not 
share the same common graveyard. In the genealogical tables that 
I prepared of some Pahira families, cases of clan endogamy were 
found to occur. As with marriage so with food, the old totemis- 
tic restrictions appear to have now become considerably lax. Thus, 
Pahiras of the Buar (pig) elan may now be seen eating the flesh 
of pigs and those of the Badur (bat) clan eating the flesh of bats. 
In this respect the Pahiras of the Bagmundi hills yet appear to 
be somewhat more conservative than those of the Dolma hills. 

Although the limits of kinship and restrictions against marriage 
are primarily determined by the facts of consanguinity, there are 
certain limitations as well as extensions of consanguinity recog- 
nized by Paliira tribal custom. Thus, at present, the possession of 
a common graveyard determines the limits within which consan- 
guiuity now debars marriage amongst the Pahiras. The children 
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of two brothers, even if living in separate settlements, have, how- 
ever, not yet been known to intermarry. But in such eases, the 
old common graveyard appears to have been still retained, though 
the brothers may be living in different settlements. Cross-cousin 
marriage or union between children of a brother and a sister is 
in vogue, as in their case the graveyards of the two families are 
Bei)arate. Children of two sisters may intermarry, provided they 
do not possess a common gmveyard. There are no indieatio n 
however to suggest that the Pahira cross-cousin marriage was ever 
associated with any dual organization of society in which the 
whole community — as in Melanesia or Australia — was divided into 
two exogamous moieties, such marrage relations as those between 
a man and his elder brother's widow or between a man and his wife^s 
younger sister are regarded by the Pahira as natural. As an ins- 
tance of the extension of consanguinity may be mentioned the pro- 
hibition against the marriage between children of the same mother 
by different fathers. Although kiasLip among the Pahxras is now 
patrilineal, there are certain customs which may perhaps be taken 
to point to a former stage of mother-right Thus, a Pahira may 
on no account marry his sister's daughter or mother's brother's 
widow, although the union of a girl with her mother's uncle is 
allowed. Again, the mother's brother has certain particular 
ceremonial functions to perform which may have come down from 
earlier times when mother-right prevailed and the mother's bro- 
ther was the m ile manager of the matrilineal family. Thus, the 
Pahira marriage negotiations are carried through by the maternal 
uncles of bride and bridegroom respectively, and they also take the 
leading part in the actual marriage ceremonies. Even the prohibi- 
tion against the union of children of the same mother by different 
fathers may not inconceivably be a survival of a matrilineal state 
of society. 

Various terms of relationship and mutual address among 

Kinship Terms. 

claseifieatory system of reckoning kinship 
The same relationship term is used in addressing many, 
though not all, persons of the same generation and sex. And, in 
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some instaiieesj tliesame term of address wliicli is iKedfor certain 
relatives v^ ho stand one degree higher than the speaker is also used 
for certain other relatives who stand one degree lower than him. 
Thus^ the same relationship term " gnngn is applied to one^s 
"^^father^s elder brother father^s elder brother's wife 

younger brother’s clukV^; ^^Lusband^s younger brother's child 
mother s elder sister and “ mother’s elder sister’s husband ” 
and the same relationship term “ iiana is applied to one’s 
elder sister ” ‘‘Svife’s elder brother’s wife father’s grand- 
mother ” and a woman’s elder co-wife ” and husband’s elder 
brother’s wife In the following list of terms of relationship 
and mutual address^ the terms brother ” and sister ” are used 
in a elassideatory sense and include cousins, however remote. 

The FaMra’s Terms f >r Belatioaslaip and Mutual Address, 


ErgHsli tnrmsof 
rclalionsliip 

The Pnhira's 
terms for the 
relationahii). 

The Pahim's terms 
for addressing 
such a Tolat.vc. 

1' ■ , . 

: 

a 

3 

Father 


aba- 

aba [or ahi go] 

Son 


put 

ah ire bilhu ! 

Paiigliter 

1 • • 

jhiu 

aiti mai ! 

Mother 

: 

ay a • » . 

aiyo ! 

Elder brother ... 

»«* 

dada ... 

ahire dada ! 

Tonngerhrofcher 


chhotoi bliai ... 

ahire babii ! 

Elder sister 


nana 

aiti na-nil ! 

Younger s'stsr ... 


bahin 

aiti mai 1 

Fatlior^s elder brother 


gnngu 

aigo gungu ! 

[A man's] younger brotlxcr’e son 

... ! 


ahire gungu ! 

Father's younger brother ... 


hburta 

a‘go kaha ! 

[ A man's] elder brother's son 


kburfca put ... 

ahire babtx [or natir 
bap] ! 
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Ergllsli fcorma of 
relationship. 

The Pahira’s 
terms for the 
relationship. 

The PahiiVs terms 
for addressing 
such a relative. 

1 

2 

.S'', 

Husband’s elder brother’s s3u 

put, putra 

ahire I 

Husband’s elder brother’s daughter ... 

jhiu ... 

aiti mai bahu ! 

Husband’s younger brotlior’s child 

gungu ... 

ahiro gungu 1 

Father’s elder brother's wife ■•* 

gungu ... 

aiyo ! 

Father’s younger brother’s wife 

khuidam »** 

aigo haki ! 

Son’s wife ... ... ... 

basiur 

aisago basiru ! 

Brother’s son’s wife 



Husband’s brother’s wife 




Father’s sister ... ... ... 

hijim M. 

aigo biji \ 

£W Oman’s] brother’s daughter ♦ . . 

bijim 

aigo bijt ! 

[Man’s] brother’s daughter »** 

jhiu 

aitx max 1 

Father’s sister’s h‘isband ... 

pisha ... 

aigo pisha t 

Wife’s brother’s son ... 

pisha 

ahire pisha ! 

Wife’s brother’s daughter ... ... 

pishi ... 

aiti mai ! 

Father’s sister’s son 

pishir put bhai,., 

ahire dadil [if older 
than the speaker] ! 
and 

ahire bahu ! [if 

younger than the 
speaker]. 

Father’s sister’s daughter ... 

bijirbiti bahinr 

aiti nana ! older] 

and aiti inai ! [if 
younger]. 

Mother’s brother ... 

mamax , » . 

ahigo mama 1 

[One’s own or husband’s] sister’s son 

bhagna ... 

ahire bhagna ! 

[One’s cwn or husband’s] sister’s 
daughter. 

bliagni ... 

aiti bhagni ! 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

mami ... 

iihigo mami I 

Mother’s elder sister ... , , , 

gungu 

aigo gun^ 
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Eiiglisli terms ox 
lelafeioi.ship. 

The Pahira^s 
terms for the 
relationship. 

The Pahira’s terms 
for addressing 
such a lelatiYe. 

1 

2 

3 

^klotlaer’s elder sister's iinsband 


gungu 

• ft* 

aigo gungu ! 

£\To 2 iian's] younger sister’s child 


giingu 


ilhire gungu ! 

[i^klam’s] sister’s son 


bhagna 

... 

ahirS bhagna 1 

[Ma n's] si ster’s daughter , , 


bhagni 

... 

aiti bhagni 1 

Mother’s yonnger sister ... 


mdsi 


aigo mosi ! 

Mother’s 5 ?ounger slater’s h’jsband 

... 

mosa 

ft > • 

eh mosa 1 

[Woman’s] elder sister’s son 


put 


ahire babu ! 

[Woman’s] elder sister’s daughter 


jhiu 

... 

bahimir jhiu ! 

Wife’s sister’s son 

... 

put 

... 

ahire bahu ! 

Wife’s sister’s daughter 

««« 

jhiu 


aiti mai 1 

•Patter’s father 

... 





Father’s uncle ... •«. 

... 

‘ 

h a^ax 

ft • ft 

aigo ajo 1 

Mother’s father 


J 



Father’s grandfather ... 

•«« 

dada 

tftft 

ahire dada I 

Father’s grandmother ... 



nan a 

... 

aiti nana 1 

Father’s mother 






Father’s aunt 

ft « 4 


- aji 

^ '««• 

aigo aji ! 

Mother’s mother 

»»* 

j 



A,. 

<Jreat“grandson ... 



dada 

*•» 

ahire dada ! 

Son’s son ... 



} 






y nati 

«•« 

ahire nati 1 

Daughter’s son 

• ftft ■ 





Son’s daughter... 



natna 


ait! natna t 

Daughter’s daughter 

... 


or nat in 

... 

or, aiti natin ! 

Husband, ' ... 



burba 

... 

abi ! 

“Wife ■ ... 


ta 

burhi 

... 

aidhu ! 


so 
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English terms of 
rolationahip. 

The Pahira’s 
terms for the 
relation- 
ship. 

The Pahira’s terms 
for addressing 
such a relative- 

■ ■ ' X 

2 

3 

WiiVs father ... ... 


sasur ... 

aisago sasur 1 

Wife^s mother ... 


sasrhj 

aisago sasrhi ! 

Husband*3 father ... 

... 

sasur ... 

aisago sasur 1 aigo a 
bai 1 

H usband^s mother 

»•» 

sasrhi ... 

aigo aya 1 

Wife’s younger sister’s husband 

... 

sarhu bhAi 

ahire gungu bap or 
ahire habu 1 

Wife’s younger brother 


sard ... 

me Sara ! 

Wife’s elder brother 

... 

bheroi ... 

ahiaago bhxri I 

Wife’s elder brother's wife 

#»« 

nana ... 

aiti nana ! 

Sister’s husband ... 


bheroi ... 

. . ; ■ 

aigo bheroi 1 

Wife’s elder sister 

**« 

. . 

Jeth sasdhi ... 

[not addressedj 

Wife’s elder sister’s htisband 


sarhu bhai ... 

ahire dada 1 

Wife’s younger sister 

... 

sari ... 

aiti mai ! 

Wife’s younger sister’s son 

... 

gungu •** 

ahire babu !• 

Wife’s younger sister’s daughter 

... 

gungu 

aiti max ! 

Husband’s younger brother’s wife 

... 

jejauli 

aiti mai t 

Husband’s elder brother 


bhasur ... 

[not addressed] 

Husband’s elder brother’s wife 

■*»* 

nana «•* 

abiti nana ! 

[Man’s] younger brother’s wifo 

... 

buasin ... 

[not addressed] 

[Woman’s] younger brother’s wife 

1 

basin 

aisago mai ! 

Husband’s younger brother 

... 

deur .. . 

ahire bdbu 1 

Husband’s younger sister 


norad 

aiti max !> 

Husband’s elder sister ... 


joth sasdbi ... 

aisago bubuf 

Eider brother’s w'dQ ... 

■ ' *.»« 

buhu ... 

aigo buhu ! 

Son’s wife ... 

■■ 

basir 

aisago mai f 
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Englisli terms o£ 
relationship. 

The Pahira’s 
terms for the 
relationship. 

Tbe Pahira’s terms 
for addressinjr 
such a relative. 

1. 

2 

S- , 

Son’s wife’s father 


behai 

aidhu behai ! 

Son’s wife’s mother 

«** 

behainr ... 

aidhu behainr! 

D aughter’ husband 


jawae 

aisago jawai ! 

[Man’s] younger sister’s husband 


bhiri 

iiigo bhifi ! 

Mother’s elder sister’s husband 


gungu 

aigo gungu ! 

Mother’s elder sister 


gungu 

aigo gungu 1 

Mother’s younger sister . 


moai ... 

ai go mosi 1 

Mother’s younger sister’s husband 


mosa ... 

aigo mosa 1 

Husband’s younger brother’s son 


gungu 

ahire giingu ! 

Husband’s younger brother’s daughter... 

gungu ... : 

aiti gungu ! 

Father’s elder brother’s wife 

... 

gungu ... 1 

aigo gungu I 

Husband’s mother’s brother 

*«• 

mama sasur | 

[not addressed.] 

Wife’s mother’s brother 


mama sasur ... 

aisago susur 3 

Sister’s daughter’s husband 

... 

bhagnijawai ... 

aisago jawai ! 

Wife’s younger brother’s wife 


chhot bahiri ... 

aiti mai ! 

Husband’s elder sister’s husband 

»•* 

dadai "t.« 

ahire dada ! 

[Woman’s] co-wifo 


satin 

aiti mai ! [if youn- 
ger] ; aiti nana 1 
[if older]. 

[Woman’s] brother’s son .•* 


pisha » . . 

ahire babu 1 

[Woman’s] brother’s daughter 

»•« 

pishi J.. 

aitijmai | 

[Man’s] younger brother’s son 

... 

gungu , 

ahire gungu! 

[Man’s] younger brother’s daughter 

... 

gungu T,. 

aiti mai ! 
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The following relations/ actual or in the elassificatory sense, 
are said to be Mand or tabooed to each 
Taboos other, namely, Buasin (younger' brother' ^ 
wife) and Bhasur (husband^s elder brother), 
Jeth-sasdhi (wife’s elder sister) and Bahin-jamai (younger 
sister^s husband), and bhagna-bahu (sister’s son’s wife) and 
mama-sasur (husband’s mother’s brother)* Persons standing 
in these tabooed relationships to each other must refrain from 
sitting down together on the same mat or other seat, and from 
talking to, touching or even approaching or naming each other ,* 
and either of them must not wash or cleanse the clothes of the 
other, or even tread on the shadow of the other* The name of 
the mother-in-law is taboo to her son-in-law and daughter- 
in-law. 

Whereas certain relations, as we have seen, must keep a 
Itioense bet- distance between each other, there 

ween ^ certain, are certain other relatives amongst whom 
Helatlens. a considerable degree of familiarity not 

unoften amounting to license is freely indulged in. Not only 
are jests and jokes suggestive of conjugal familiarity freely 
permitted between a Pahira grandchild and his or her grand- 
parents, between a Pahira and his wife’s younger sister, and 
between a Pahira and his elder brother's wife, but still greater 
liberties between such relatives do not appear to be regarded by 
the tribal conscience as wrong. We have seen in a former section 
how relatives belonging to alternate generations or standing in an 
equal degree, higher or lower, than the speaker, such as elder 
sister (nana) and grandmother (nana), and a person’s great- 
grandson (dada) and great-grandfather (dada) are sometimes 
called by the same relationship term. Such an application of the 
same term of relationship to relatives belonging to alternate 
generations equi-distant either way from the speaker, probably 
resulted from the peculiar forms of marriage once in vogue in 
the tribe, such as ereu now exist in parts of Melanesia. 



I¥.-— Gaagdlaarlnscriptioai ©£ ¥isva- 

(Fl©©t*s Gapta laserip.tioaSs Mo. 17). 

Bj H. B* BMde. 

This iiisCTiption is supposed :to belong to the year 480 on the 
strength of Fleet’s reading of line 19 in it. ■ ' He reads it thus:*—" 
\\ Ja5ediu kriteshu satesku mnsj/aiskvu{f sktlia) 

^ita-mUarpade^hv^ha vaiBO.l^resJiu], 

There are two difficulties in reading the. line thus ; both 
of them are noted by Fleet. The first is regarding Td^eshc 
chaiu and the second regarding san$paisFiVdsiJ'i(>* Of these 

the first is more important as its solution will enable us to 
determine the century to which the inscription belongs. In this 
note I deal with it alone. I beg to suggest an emendation of 
Fleet^s reading for what it is worth. 

I suggest that^ in the place of Tdtes/iu ckaiulr^Bliu v,-o 
should read Idtes&u c/ia truliiu 

The following are the considerations which lead me to make 
the suggestion. 

The inscription itself apparently reads eMinsJiu and no- 
elatufsJiu^ since Fleet publishes the word as c7iatu\j'']Bliu. R 
is supplied by him because he could not think of the word being 
otherwise than eAaturshu, Kow^^itis more reasonable to suppose 
that ehatmlm is a mistake of the inseriber for c/^a trisim than 
for eliatursku ; cJia truliu just fits in with the metre in this place. 
The composer of the verses seems to have possessed a fairly good 
command over language, and it is too much to suppose that he 
is so grossly careless here. If he wanted to express chatuTnlm^ 
with a slight change in construction he could hai^e accommodated 
the word satisfactorily. 

Or, it may be that the inscription reads eha ifuliw correctly 
and that Fleet misreads it, being misled by, his preconceived idea. 
He thinks that the Visvavarman of this, inscription is identical 
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with the Viyyavarmaii of the Maiulasor Knmaragiipta 
Jjiseriptioii of years 493 and 5E9 (F. G* I, No. 18) but 
a careful readijig of the tvTo inscriptions will show that 
it is not so. The Visvavarmau of F, G. la No. 17 is a 
great concperor (even after making allowance for poetical 
exaggeration) and an independent king. The description 
lines 17-19 is such as is appropriate for an independent ruler 
rather than a feudatory chieftain. On the other hand the 
Visravarman of F.G.I. No. 18 is clearly a feudatory chief. He is 
called litHT (1. 1 14). That the Goptris were somewhat 

like provincial governors is made clear by the Junagadha 
Inscription of Skandagiipta (F.G.I. No. 14). Therein lined 
we read — "ilW ^ f^cETT ^TITOT 

fg^riET 0 The 

description of the Visvavarmau of No. 18 gives absolutely 
no indication that he ever was a victorious conqueror or an 
independent ruler of dominions of considerable extent. The virtues 
for which he is praised in line 14 are those of a provincial 
governor rather than of conqueror. ^ 

Again, No. 17 mentions Naravarman as the predecessor of 
Visvavarman, while No* 18 mentions no predecessor of its 
Visvavarmau. If the two Visvavarmans are identical, we should 
reasonably expect Naravarman figuring in No. 18 also as its 
V i.ivavarman’s predecessor. 

It is on these grounds that I oiler my suggestion for the 
consideration of scholars* • 

PIo says in n. 1, p, 73, The passage contaiiiiag the date, 1. 19-ffi 
is not an easy one to deal with. The date of four hundred and iiinefey-> 
three, given in the next inscription, for Visvavarmun^s son Bandhuvarman 
shows that the number of centuries in the present passage must be four. And 
the reading that I give is exactly in accordance with the appearance of the* 
original/^ 

2 I’nrfcher, 1. 14 shows that he was the ruler of only i which 

■would he but an inadequate description of the territories of the Visvavarmau 

of Ko, 17. Even his son Bandhuvarman is styled %f^q[ 1 in 1. 16 o£ 

No. 18. is therefore not unreasonable to conclude tliat the Yi^vavarman 
of No. 18 did not attain the greatness of his son Iiandhiivarmai^ much less 
of' his namesake of Ko# 37* . 
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All the other dates of the '.Malava^era that, we ■ know so 
far belong to the fifth century of that era. 1£ however the 
above suggestion be found acceptable^ we shall have a date 
belonging to the fourth century of the Malava era, and it 
will be the earliest one of that era, so far as our present 
knowledge goes. 

Remar&s oa Mr. ' Bliido’s paper on the Gangdliar 
Inscription. 

By S. H. 'Majniadar Sastri. ■ 

Mr. Bhide^s emendation to read Fsies/iu clia trishu is a 
happy one, for it will suit the metre ( F amntaUlaJca) well and 
the letters are (as the plate published wdth Dr. Fleet^s text 
shows) in such a condition that there will be no great diflicultj 
in reading them in that way. But Mr. Bliide has overlooked 
two facts: — (1) Pala^ographic evidence will not support a 
scholar to state that inscription No. 17 is a century older than 
inscription No. 18 which is in the same script. (:2) The inscrip- 
tion No. 17 mentions king Naravarman as the predecessor of 
Visvavarman and an inscription of Naravarman discovered at 
Mandasore (E. I., Vol. xii. p. 315ff.) gives its date as 461 
of the Malava era. As for his objection to identify the 
Visvavarman of inscription No. 17 with the king of that name 
mentioned in inscription No. 18 bn the ground that the former 
describes him as a great, independent, and conquering king, 
whereas the latter describes him as a vassal of the Guptas, I 
shall furnish the following explanation : The former was issued 
by an officer who thought that it was his duty to flatter the 
king, whereas the latter has been composed by a poet engaged 
by a private guild to commemorate the repairing of a temple 
many years ago during the reign of the son and sueeessor of 
Visvavarman, by flattering whom he would gain nothing. 


, Y.— ICetnman and Ealirnga* 

By K.'G. Saalsara- 

Dr. R. G. Majtimdar.' .tliinks Ketnmaii of tlie Bharata to 
was. a 'NishMa bji Mr. 'P. J. Prasad conteiiclstliat'.ho^ 

was a Kalinga prince [ante. IV. 337-17]. As the IlahQ>hharata 
does not seem wholly to support either^ I here discuss the 
matter. 

Ketnmaii is first mentioned twice in the Mdlia bhdra^ta [Kumb. 
Ed. 11. iv 33 & 38] among the kings who waited on Yiidhish- 
thira, and who are all twice called K^Jiatriijas [ib. 26^ 38j. So 
this Ketumaii was a K^hatriya. Mr. Prasad says there are two 
Ketumans here^ of whom one was a Kalinga prince. But here^ 
nnless otherwise indicated asjin Siiupalo>k sahasutaJi and Frsknmafn 
Icmiardh [aS. 35]^ only rilling kings are mentioned^, and that 
some nameS; like Kirata-raja, Anga and Vanga are repeated 
[%b, 30-1]. So Srntayudha of Kalinga and Sriitayii [ih, 32^ 
3i], Ketiiman I and 11, Vasndfca and Vasunnai [33, 38] seem 
to be identical and ruling kings. Confirming this, the Kalinga 
king, here called Srntayudha, is elsewhere [VI. liv. 5-8, 18-9, 
2 :13-5] called Sriitayu, and Ketumaa and Vasudana are again 
mentioned together later on [VI. li, 20]. The same ^rutayu- 
dha seems to be mentioned in VT. xvii. 21 also. We thus 
infer that (1) there were only one Srutayu of Kalinga, Ketuman, 
and Vasudana \ (2) they were all X^hatriyaB) (3) they were 
kings of different lands; and so (1) Ketuman was not a Kalinga 
prince but an independent king, and a Kshatriya^ not a Nishada 
by caste. 

We next meet with Ketianan in Srutayu^s company 
[VI. xvii. 32] ; but, since they are not said to be related, they 
were only allies, as Ketumto^s helping the Kalinga army also 
indicates. Then Srutayu was placed on the right of the 
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but Ketumaii had to guard its rear [VI. li. 18^ SO]. This 
shows they led different armies. Chapter Hr. relates the fight of 
the Kalingas with Bhima. Here we have the disputed lines^ 
Bhlmamiah Kalin g anarn=:^aTce had vzBhar aid vdhinlm I 
Ketmmnta7}i oci Nai^hadim=dj/antam saka GedMih\\ 

Tatah Srutdguh $amhrnd(llio raind Ketnmatd iaha I 
Ksmadh<i fam Bhmam vgu (lIi-dnlkesJii& Ceiulm\\ 
RatJiaiT:=^aneka'-Bdhasraih Kalingdndm narddhipa I 
Agi&tena gdfdnanicd Nishddaih mha Kettiudn 1 
Bhmasenam rane fajan^mnantai^^afgamraijdt^ 

[VI. liv. 5-71. 

Here, since Ketuman is called a raja he was a rnlirtg king. 
If he were a Kalinga prince, why is not his relationship wdth 
Kalinga or its king referred to, as Sakradeva is called S'rutayu^s 
son [ei, 18-9, 21^-5] and Kalinga [ib. 121], and as Bhanuman 
is called raja-patrd 39, of. Kalinga-putra — Nilakantha^s 
commentary] ? It is suggested that Ketuman was a guv a raja — 
(why then is he called a raja ?) or a feudatory king. But nothing 
shows that he was subject to Kalinga, or that Kalinga had 
many kings. Indeed, Srutayu is himself called the king of all 
the Kalingas, i,e* Tri- Kalinga [VI. xvii. 32]. Mr. Prasad also 
suggests that raja is applied in courtesy as to Bhishma, and that 
even poor men of today are called mahd-'rdja» But we are not 
talkingof the poor men of to-day, and Bhishma is never classed 
■with ruling kings, like Ketuman. So the latter was a ruling king 
and a hero, who died in battle [VIL x. it], when helping the 
Kalingas. 

Mr. Prasad thinks that Ketuman was not a Naishadi, as the 
Naishadi died fifteen days later than Ketuman [VIII. Ixii. 61-2] . 
But, if a king dies in battle, his successor leads the army. 
Why should not the second Naishadi be Ketuman^s successor ? 
Ketuman, though a hzhatfiga^ may be the Nishada king, as a king 
and his subjects need not be of the same caste. The construction 
of the verses quoted proves the ideiitity of Ketuman and 
Naishadi, as there is only one ea to connect vdJdnm^ kefumanitam 




,:3S ^ •KETOMAI^ .AM KAiiiiraA. 

and Naishadm^ unless we take HaMadim^ -like uyd^itam, t@ 
qualify Kehmantam* The Nishadas are here twice mentioned 
with Ketuman, and distinguished from the Kaliiigas. Ketuman 
thus seems to have led the Nishadas and the Kalingas | 

who were led by Srutayu himself {^Kalmga’-min^dmm pramnU^ 
Bliarata-TBhabka — Srutafu eham ahhifreJahya^ VI, liv. 67-8]; 
and the Kalingas and Nishadas are separately mentioned [^'5, 
15], Dr, Majumdar omits to say why he assigns the elephants 
to the latter^ when the Kalingas were always strong in elephants 
{^Bagliu-vamsJialY^ 

Then Sakradeva [VI. liv. 24], Bhanumau [^‘5. 39-40] ^ 
Srutaju [i5. 75], Ketuman [ib. 77] and tlie Kalinga hslic^triijaB 
fight and are killed [«-5, 78-105]; the now leader-less Nishadas 
having evidently withdrawn to re-appear later under another 
king. The Kalingas fought on to avenge the death, not of 
Ketuman whose death is mentioned in a single verse, but of 
their king and his sons related in above fifty verses* After the 
battle, Bhima is congratulated on the deaths of Kalinga-rajas 
^ca raja^ pu!,trae:=ca Ketuman Sahradevas^ca Kdlingah 
KalingdH‘=^ca \ib, 121]. Here, Bhanumto^s death seems to 
be omitted, though he is not less important than Ketuman, 
Sakradeva and the Kalingas. But a raja-piitra^ which Ketuman 
was not, is said to have died, and Bhanuman was a raja-putra^ 
so faja-^ptitm refers to Bhanuman. If it applied to Ketuman, 
we would have a ca too many, not otherwise, as we have 
Kalinga'^rajah, oa mia-putrah^ ca Ketuman^ Sakaradems - oa 
. and Kalinga^=ca, Thus nothing connects Ketuman with Kalinga 
or its king. But it is argued that Kalinga has alwags been 
the home of the Nishadas. Did then the Nishada Guha live 
there ? Thus though Ketuhhadra may stand for Ketuman 
Mr. K. P. JayaswaPs theories find no support in the Maha^ 
Iharata as Ketuman was the Nishada king, and not a Kalinga 
prince. 

Since they relate to Kalinga, I may point out, as against 
Mr. B. C, Majumdar {ante VI. 352, 354n,] that Mudu 
Kalinga cannot be derived from Tri-Kalioga, as the Telugu 
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for iri is mudu^ not m%dii^ tliat Telinga is to be deiived from 

Tri-linga (Warangal), not Tri-kalinga, and that the Grantha 
script was in use long before the tenth century A.C., as we have 
many Pallava inscriptions in that script from the fourth- 

emtiiry A *C »■ onwimls ^ 


iri.-Life of Sher Shah. 

By Kliaii' Baliadur Sayyid Sarfarass Hiisaia Kfa'aH. 

Slier Sliah belonged to the Soor clan of the Afghans, 
Ibrahim Soor, the grandfather of Slier Shah, migrated 
to Delhi during the time of Sultan Bahlol Lodi. At Delhi 
Ibrahim accepted service under Jamal Khan, a chief of the 
Sultan. Ibrahim Soor died,, leaving a son named Hassan Khan 
Soor. When Sultan Bahlol Lodi died and his son Sikandar Lodi 
succeeded him, Jamal Khan was appointed the Governor of 
Jatinpur. In recognition of the services of Ibrahim Khan Soor, 
Jamal Khan gave Hassan Khan Soor jagirs in Sasaram. 
Hassan Khan Soor therefore came to Sasaram where he finally 
settled. Hassan Khan had two wives — one an Afghan and the 
other an Indian. Hassan Kban had two sons by the Afghan wife, 
namely Fareed Khan and Nimm Khan, and six sons by the Indian 
wife. This Fareed Khan was the great Sher Shah, who became 
the Emperor of India, For domestic reasons Fareed Khan 
could not receive a good education at home ; and when he saw 
that his time was being wasted in Sasaram, he left his house, 
and without his father^s permission proceeded to Jaunpur, 
When Hassan Khan was informed of his son^s residence 
in Jaunpur, he wrote to his master Jamal Khan, asking him 
to send back his son, Fareed Khan, who had gone to J aunpiir 
without his perniisson. Jamal Khan summoned Fareed Khan 
and insisted on his going back to his father^s place. But Fareed 
Khan put his ease so ably that Jamal Khan had to keep quiet. 
Fareed Khan said point-blank that he could not possibly go 
io Sasaram, where his education was bound to be neglected. 
He however remained in Jaunpur and completed his education. 
While at Jaunpur he devoted his time to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and moved in the society of men of learning. 
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HassanKbau proceeded to Jaunpnr to pay his respects to Ms 
master Jamal Khan, and while there people spolce so highly 
ofhissonFareedKhan, and he himself found him so capable 
and highly cultured that he asked him to return to Sasaram 
and take charge of his jagirs. This compelled Fareed Khan to go 

back to Sasaram ; and he had no reason to decline the offer 
as he had already completed his education. But at the same time 
he made it clear to his father that in the discharge of his duties 
he would administer even-handed justice and show no partiality 
or favour to any one, however near and dear he may be to him. 

Having taken leave of his father at Jaunpur, Fareed Khan 

left for Sasaram to take charge of his father’s jagirs. On 
arriving at Sasaram the first thing he did was to send for the 
servanrs and tenants and to impress upon them that he had 
come to Sasaram to administer the jagir of his father, with Ml 
powers to suspend, dismiss and appoint state servants. He 
further impressed upon them that the prosperity of individual 
states, nay the whole of India, which was an agricultural 
country, depended on the proper cultivation of lands; and as 
the proper cultivation of lands rested on the contenument of 
the tenants, it was essential that the tenants should nob be haras- 
sed and overtaxed. But at the same time regular payments 
of rents by the tenants was equally necessary and that they 
should not be allowed to create trouble to the landlords 
by withholding payment of rents, which as a matter of course 
gave opportunities to the village servants to confuse the village 
accounts, resulting in constant friction between the landlords 
and tenants. Fareed Khan made equitable and just rules for 
tbe guidance of the servants and tenants of his father’s jagir, 
and applied himself to his work with zeal, energy and abibty. 
Within a short time he considerably improved the condition, 
of both the tenantry and the estate. However, when he found 
some big malguzars turbulent and oppressive, strong and 
conscientious as he wafi, he ordered 200 horses to be kept in 
readiness, and with tbe assistance of his relations and kinsmen 
inarched against the malguzar who was the greatest culprit. 
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The man^s stronghold was a small fort Built upon a hilB snrroiincl- ■ 
ed by jungles. Fareed Khan had the jungles cut firsts and 
; removing all the obstacles from the way forced the hill and took 
possession of the fort. This promj)t and strong action taken 
at the right time had its desired effect. All the neighbouring 
nialguzars got nervous and surrendered to Fareed Khan;- 
Over and above this, the pkce, which was full of jungle- 
and waste lands, was soon turned into cultivable land, which ■ 
as a matter of course yielded a large income. 

On Ms return from Jaunpurto Sasaram, Hassan Khan - was - 
much gratified to find his treasury full, the income of his jagir 
increased and Ms tenantry prosperous and contented. He was 
therefore much pleased with Ms sons Fareed Khan and Nizam 
Khan and spoke very highly of them. But Fareed Khan-^s 
stepmother stirred up the feelings of her husband against: 
him. Chivalrous and magnanimous as Farced Khan was and^ 
not liking to increase the difficulties of his father by his 
residence in Sasaram, he left the place and proceeded straight to - 
Agra. Arriving at Agra he called on Daulat Khan, a man 
who had great influence in the court of Sultan Ibrahim * Lodi ; 
and Fareed Khan^s tact and abilities made a profound impression 
on Daukt Khan. 

Hassan Khan died at Sasaram not long after his son Fareed 
Khan'^s departure to Agra. This event gave Daulat Khan 
an opportunity to represent the matter to the King and obtain ^ 
a royal sanad granting Hasan KhaMs ^lagir in Sasaram to 
Fareed Khan and his brother Nizam Khan. Taking the royal 
sanad with him, Fareed Khan at once left for Sasaram. Fareed 
Khan was well received in Sasaram and he lost no time in 
taking full possession of his fe,therk jagir. But Ms step-- 
brother Sulaiman Khan again went on intriguing against him. 
Failing in Ms attempts, Sulaiman Khan proceeded to Jaunpnr 
and aroused the feelings of the Local Governor against Fareed 
Khan. Muhammad Khan Soor, the then Governor of Jaunpnr^ 
tried to coerce Fareed Khan. But Fareed Khan was not th^* 
man to submit to any threats ox undue influence. 
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While these 'things were haj)]3ening in Sasaram, Babar 
invaded India and hostilities commenced between him and 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, As the result of the war was bound to 
change the future destiny of India, the event was watched with 
great interest and anxiety throughout the country, Pareed Khan 
was a far-sighted man of considerable intelligence | and as 
soon as news reached him that Babar was victorious, he put his 
younger brother in charge of his jagir, and leaving Sasarain 
went to Bahadur Khan alias Muhammad Shah, the then 
Chief of Bihar, 

Muhammad Shah had been on a shooting excursion in 
company with Farced Khan. A tiger passed by the way, and 
instead of waiting for a gun to shoot the beast, Pareed Khan 
dashed at him with a sword in hand, and dealt him such a blow 
with his sword that he was cut in two. This feat of valour 
so much pleased Muhammad Shah that he conferred upon 
Pareed Khan the title of Sher Khan ; since W'hen Pareed Khan 
was known as Sher Khan, Sometime after Sher Khan took 
leave of Muhammad Shah and proceeded to Sasaram. But for 
•domestic reasons he could not return to Bihar after the expiry 
of his leave. 

As Muhammad Khan, the Governor of Jaixnpm-, was opposed 
to Sher Khan, he suggested to Sultan Muhammad that Sher 
Khan^s jagirs should be escheated. But as Sultan Muhammad 
had a very high opinion of Sher Khan he did not accept the 
suggestion. 

Sultan Junaid Burlas, the brother-in-law of Babar, was 
.the Governor of Kara Manikpore. Finding the Governor of 
Jaunpur opposed to him, Sher Khan approached Sultan 
Junaid and made friends with him. At last he got so much 
influence with Sultan Junaid that the latter willingly helped 
Mm with a force, with the assistance of which he marched to 
Jaunpur and defeated both Sulaiman and Muhammad Khan 
who fled to Eohtas and took shelter in the hills. The victory 
enhanced the prestige of Sher Khan to a great extent, and 
enabled him to take undisturbed possession of not only his own 
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jagirs^ but also that of the Governor of Jaunpur. When^ 
however, he found himself safe and his position established, he 
wrote to Muhammad Khan asking him not to remain concealed 
in the hills but to come to his place without any fear of 
molestation. This magnanimous act of Slier Khan touched 
Muhammad Khan to the quick, and he returned to Jaunpur 
and took back his jagir. 

Having settled matters at home to his entire satisfaction, 
Sher Khan left the management of his jagirs to his brother 
Nizam Khan and proceeded to Kara to see Sultan Junaid 
Burlas. The Sultan Junaid making preparations for his 
journey to pay his respects to his wife-^s brother, Babar, Sher 
Khan availed himself of the - opportunity to accompany the 
Sultan. With Sultan Junaid, Sher Khan used to attend the 
darbar of Babar where he could get opportunities of studying 
the system of administration of Moghul rule. Sher Khan 
was not favourably impressed with what he saw. Babar no 
doubt was a militaay genius. But he had left the civiladmx- 
nistration of the country he had conquered in the hands of his 
ministers, with the result that his Civil Officers got corrupt. 
The observation and detection of these defects in administration 
encouraged Sher Khan to try hie strength with the Moghul 
Emperor. 

One day Sher Khan had the honour of dining with Babar 
in accompany with Sultan Junaid. Pish was served. What 
Sher Khan did was to take out his poniard from his waist, cut 
the fish into pieces, and put the pieces into his plate. Babar 
was surprised at the sight, and he remarked to his aide-de- 
camp that the Afghan seemed to him to be a dangerous 
character. But for the intercession of Sultan Junaid, Sher Khan 
would have been imprisoned by Babar. Shrewd as he was, 
Sher Khan did not think it safe to remain at the place any 
longer. He quietly left the place and proceeded to Sasaram. 

Suspecting the Moghuls, Sher Khan did not long remain 
in Sasaram. He started for Bihar and appeared before Sultan 
Muhammad, who fei»ppointed him the tutor and guardian of his 
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son Jalal Kiiati. MaklidoDni Alam^ a friend of Slier Klian, 
v:as the Chief of Hajipur on tehalf of Sultan Malimood^ the 
Kiog* of Beno’aL The king was, somehow or other, displeased 
both with Makhdoom Alam and Sher Khan. Qiit-ab Khan, 
the Chief of Monghyr, was consequently deputed to chastise 
Makhdoom Alam. Hostilities commenced, Qntab Khan was 
■slain, and the army of the King of Bengal completely routed 
of which the moral effect was that Sher Khan was respected 
and dreaded throughout the jirovince of Bihar. 

On' the death of Muhammad Khan, his- son Jalal Khan 
succeeded him. Sher Khan apjiroaclied Jalal Khan and 
warned him to be on his guard against the King of Bengal 
who had his eye on Bibar. But short-sighted and foolish as 
Jalal Khan was, he looked upon Sher Khan as his opponent 
and instead of taking his advice took the false step of 
going to the King of Bengal, who supplied him with forces to 
crush Sher Khan, But instead of being crushed Sher Khan 
gave Jalal Khan a crashing defeat. The forces of the King 
of Bengal were completely routed and Sher Khan became the 
undisputed ruler of Bihar. 

Sultan Ibrahim Lodi had put the fort of Chunar in the 
charge of Taj Khan. Taj Khan had a wife named Ladd Malka 
and three sons by other wives. The interests of these young 
men and their stepmother clashed, and as they found that 
their father was entirely in the hands of their stepmother, they 
resolved to assassinate her. Fortunately for her she narrowly 
escaped ; and in the scuffle that followed, Taj Khan was 
murdered by his eldest son. Ladd Malka had five brothers, 
who were the de-facto guardians of the fort. One of them, 
Ahmad, was a fast friend of Sher Khan, through whose influence 
Sher Khan married Ladd Malka, and thus came in possession 
of the fort. The fort of Chunar was the place where the 
imperial treasury was kept, and Sher Khan thus got enormous 
wealth. Taking advantage of his unique portion, Sher Khan 
attempted to march against the King of Bengal. But his 
opponents managed to get Mahmood, the son of Sibandar Lodi, 
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appointed the ruler of Bihar. Slier Khan did not consider it 
expedient to oppose Mahmood. He acknowledged allegiance 
to him and returned to Sasaram. From Sasaram Sher Khan 
joined the army of Mahmood in its march to Jaunpur. But 
before the army could approach Jaunpur the Moghuls left the 
city and fled, leaving the whole country from Kara to Manik- 
pore in the hands of Mahmood. 

Humayiin was at this time within the confines of Kalinjar, 
Hearing of the turbulence of the Pathans, he proceeded to 
Agra, and from Agra inarched to Jaunpur. When Mahmood 
received the intelligence of the movements of Humayun, 
he also marched to Agra. Thus it was that the two 
contending armies met at Allahabad. Friction took place 
between Bayazeed and Babban on the one side and Sher Khan 
on the other. Bayazeed and Babban were generals in the army 
of Mahmood and they prided themselves on their high position. 
Sher Khan, though not equal to them in status, could not tolerate 
their haughtiness and insolent behaviour. Peelings between 
them ran so high that Sher Khan left the field with his forces. 
He also wrote a private letter to the Commander-in-Chief of 
Humayun^s army telling him that he would not oppose the 
son of his benefactor. Bayazeed and Babban also decamped, 
the result of which ail was that Humayun gained the day. 
Mahmood fled from the field and proceeded to Orissa, where he 
lived in obscurity. 

After the disappearance of Mahmood from the scene of 
action, Sher Khan had plain-sailing and managed to become 
the master of the province of Bihar and Chunar. Humayun 
took possession of Jaunpur and felt the necessity of keeping 
Chunar in his possession as well. Belying on Sher Khan's 
loyalty, Humayun sent his Commander-in-Chief to Sher Khan, 
asking him to vacate the fort of Chunar. But Sher Khan 
was too shrewd and farsighted a man to accede to his 
request. Sher Khan felt that the delivery of the strong fort 
of Chunar to Humayun would weaken his position, and prove 
a ^ death-blow to hi^ asinrations. The Commanderdn-Chief 
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of Huoiayim^s forces had therefore to return disappointed^ 
Being informed of the intentions of Sher Khan^ Hiimayim 
.marched to Chnnar and invested the fort. Sher Khan sent 
liis son Qutab Khan with a memorial to Humayiin asking His 
Majesty to leave the fort to him in recognition of the services 
rendered to him at Jannpur, This prayer, coupled with a 
promise to depute his son Qutab Khan to remain with liis 
Majesty^s army if his request was granted, made Hnmayun 
yield and he left the place without interfering with the liberty 
of Sher Khan# 

Finding his position secure, Sher Khan invaded Bengal. 
The King of Bengal did not come out of his fort to oppose 
Sher Khan who, under the circumstances, had to invest the fort. 
Sometime after, owing to the shortage of the food supply, the 
King of Bengal left the fort and escaped to Hajipur. But 
Sher Khan was not the man to let the grass grow under his 
feet, lie marched to Hajiput;, where he was opposed by 
Mahmood the King of Bengal. Hostilities commenced. Mah- 
mood was defeated, and having been wounded, he escaped and 
took refuge in the camp of Humayun. 

Sher Khan now became master both of Bihar and Bengal. 
Having settled his affairs with his brother Kamran and Bahadur 
Shah of Gujrat, Humayun busied himself in consolidating his 
power in the different provinces of his empire. Sher Khan 
was supreme both in Bihar and Bengal ; and with a view to 
cheek his growing power, Humayun advanced towards the 
east and besieged the fort of Chunar. The garrison defended 
the fort for full sis months, but ultimately surrendered owing to 
shortage of food supply. After the capture of the fort Humayun 
left it in the charge of Daulat Beg and moved towards Bengal. 
At Sikri Galee (SahebgunJ) he received the news that Jalal Khan 
was in possession of Telya Garhi. Humayun made a halt at 
the place and sent J ahangir Beg and Mahmood with a strong 
force to dislodge Jalal Khan. Hostilities commenced, but Jalal 
Khan completely routed the opposing force. Humayun now 
marched in person ; but to his utter surprise he found the place 
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evacHutod. From Telya GarH Humayun marclied to Ganr, 
tlio capital of Bengal. ' All the men of Shcr Khan, who were 
stationed at Ganr, were massacred by the order of Hnmayun 
who got so fascinated by the climate of Gaur that he named 
it Jaunat-abad He remained there for full three months 
passing his time in the gratification of sensual pleasure. Sher 
Khan know all this, and he let Humayun pass his days quietly 
and leisurely, anxiously waiting for the time when he might 
pounce upon him on his way hack ■o.pcoun.trj# 

From Bengal Sher Khan came straight to Eohtas. ^ The 
fort of Eohtas was then in the possession of Raja Hari Krishna 
whoso minister. Pandit Chintaman, was a great friend of Sher 
Khan. Shcr Khan wanted to occupy the fort. The first 
thing that he did in connexion with the matter was to write 
to the Raja asking him to protect him against the tyranny and 
oppression of the Moghuls by allowing his family and treasure 
to be kept in his fort. When this request was not granted, 
he approached the Raja through his friend the Pandit. Having 
obtained tbe Raja’s permission, be sent 500 dukes m which 
were kept 600 well-armed soldiers. These Mies were escorted 
by 500 soldiers in tbe disguise of labourers, carrying bags 
filled with copper coins. The guards of the fort knew the 
order of their master and allowed the iwty to pass without 
molestation. When these ddies labourers got into the 
fort, the soldiers leapt out with swords in hand and caused a 
general massacre. Slier Khan who lay coaeealed close at hand, 
bearing tbe shouting, forced an entrance into the fort with 
a strong force. Tbe Raja finding himself helpless, escaped 
through a hack door, leaving the entire fort in the possession 
of Sber Khan. 

At Jannat-abad (Gaur) Humayun passed his life in indolence 
and dissipation and neglected his business. This gave rise 
to disorder in his military camp and some of his distinguished 
military officers loft for the court of his brother, llindal. 
While disorder prevailed in the camp of Humayun, Shcr Khan 
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took possesson of the fort of Chanar, aad oecapied Benares 
and Jaiinpnr. He stationed detachments at places of military* 
importance from Kananj right np to Bengal. Humajiin: 
got frightened when he heard of the growing power of 
Sher Khan and the disturbance arising in consequence, and 
fortluvith deputed the Khan Khanan and Jahangir Quii Beg to^ 
quell the disturbance. Humayun‘*s forces were much reduced 
by hunger and privation. But in spite of his troubles Sher 
Khan wrote to him, asking His Majesty to pacify the Pathans^ 
by restoring their jagirs to them. But Humayun paid no heed 
to the sound advice of Sher Khan and gave him no reply. 
When matters came to this pass Sher Khan sent a strong 
force to Monghyr which put Humayun^s men to ftight. Mean^- 
while Sher Khan marched from Jannpur and opposed Humayum 
at Buxar. Hmnayun was advised by his military advisers to 
deliver an immediate attack on Sher Khan as the troops of tho 
latter had come from a long distance and were fatigued. But 
Humayun did not listen. His dilatory action enabled Sher Khan 
to complete his defence. Finding the position of S'lier Khan? 
strong Humayun made overtures for peace, which were rejected 
by Sher Khan. Sher Khan sarcastically said to the messenger 
who went to him on behalf of Humayun, His Majesty^s soldiers 
want peace, but His Majesty does not, while he (Sher Khan)? 
wants peace but his soldiers are impatient for war^^ This- 
reply was more than what Humayun could bear. He made- 
entrenchments round his camp and made every preparation for 
war. He made a bridge- of-boats on the river. Sher Khan 
divided his army into three divisions. lie sent one division to 
demolish the bridge, the second division bo stationed in front 
to oppose the enemy^s onward march, and with the third division 
he pounced upon the opposing army. All the movements of 
Sher Khan were so carefully and dexterously made in the niglii 
that a ^"general disorder and confusion arose in Hiunayun-s 
army, which was in the end completely routed. Humayim 
himself took to flight and would have been drowned in tte 
river had he not been saved by a water-carrier. 
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Ha-viog gained a complete victory over Iliimayiiii Sher 
Ivhan occupied Bengal, struck coins in his name, assumed the 
i itlo of Sher Shah, and had prayers read in his name from the 
pulpits. Huniayun, helpless, destitute and fatigued and without 
a friend or supporter, arrived at Agra, At Agra he was 
I'litliiiBiastically received. He held a consultation with the 
nobles and his supporters, but beyond making fiery and stirring 
Bpeeches they did nothing. Sher Khan made preparations for 
marching against Humayun and sent Glutab Khan, his eldest 
sm, in advance with a strong force, Humayun with all the 
forces under his command advanced to oppose the yoniig 
man. In the battle that was fought Qutab Khan was 
slain. The death of Sher Shah^s son in the battlefield revived 
the drooping spirits of Humayun and with a big army 
he inarched against his old enemy* Sher Shah on his part 
inarebed to Kanaoj to oppose Humayun. The two hostile 
armies by eocampt4 on either side of the Ganges and remained 
inactive for some time. Sher Shah at last wrote to 
Humayun asking His Majesty either to fall backward C'r 
t) cross the river, in which case he himself would move 
lack. Considering his moving backwards a humiliation to 
him, Humayun crossed the river. Sher Shah who was in 
searedi of a favourable opportunity made not a single minute^s 
delay in pouncing upon Humayun^s forces. Humayun^s forces 
took to flight and Humayun^s life was in great danger for 
a time. Leaving the battlefield be plunged his elephant 
into the river. This time too he was nearly drowned. He 
was however saved by some of his men who happened to be on 
the spot and brought. to the bank. This defeat broke the heart 
of Huinayun so eompletoly that he gave up all idea of opposing 
Sher Shah any more. He fled to Qandahar and it was at this 
lime of distress and utter destitution that Akbar was born at 
A market . 

Proceeding triumphantly to Agra, Slier Shah ascended 
the imperial throne, and ordered coins to bo struck in his name 
for cimulatiou throughout India, He established an empire 
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before bis deaib. He made biniself master of the greater portion 
of India including the Punjab^ Bihar and Bengal. In 

1542- be conquered Malwa and in J 54 3 laid siege to the fort 
of Raisin^ the garrison of wlilcli surrendered on terms. He first 
took Chitor and then Kalinjarj which was only taken after 
a desperate struggle;, in the course of which he was badly burnt 
by the explosion of a gunpowder magazine. Though he was 
hiirnt from head to foot he would not leave bis post till he 
was too restless to remain standing. He ordered a small tent 
to be pitched near the place of action and issued orders lying 
on bis bed. At about dusk intelligence was brought to him 
that the fort was captured^ when ofiEering his thanksgiving to 
God he breathed his last. Ho died at the ago of 7^ years, 
According to his will, his sou brought his mortal remaims from 
Kalin jar to Sasaram^ where he was buried. 

The following is the Tareekh of Shor SlialPs death, 

jj! j] &.( jk^ 

b J) 

Ojj* 1 J jjl 

Sher Shah tlirougli whose fear, 
the lion and the Iamb drank water together. 

As ho left this world for the eternal region, 
his Tareekh was written ‘ he died from (the effect of) Flre^ 
Sher Shah was an orthodox Muhammadan and well versed 
in theology and Sluhammadan jurisprudence. He took great 
interest in agriculture and lost no time to improve the agrieul- 
taral resources of the country* He loved the rayat and protected 
him against the extortions of revenue oflSeers. He caused a 
survey of his whole kingdom to be made and fixed the Govern- 
ment demand at Jth of the produce of land. He made equit- 
able lavrs for the good of the people, w’-hlch have been collected 
in the TaYcehli-e-Mer Sliahi^ from which materials were taken 
by Abul Fazal for bis great work the Ain-e-AkbarL He 
made fine roads, the chief of which were one from Agra to 
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•Madras and the other from Bengal to the Punjab. He cons- 
i;riicted about IJ 00 in which separate arrangements 

were made for Hindus and Muhammadans, He made many forts 
a.nd built cities. He was a capable administrator^ a Just ruler^ 
and a daring soldier, and he administered equal Justice between 
wan and man, irrespective of class, creed and nationality* 

The great self-made man, who from Fareed Khan rose to 
the position of Sher Shah, and from an ordinary Jagirdar ■ 

of Sasaram rose to that of Emperor of India, was the man ^ 

who by working incessantly for the good and welfare of the 
people, whose destinies Providence had placed in his hands, made 
India happy and prosperous and freed his community, the | 
Pathans, from the bondage of the Moghuls, ; 

This paper has been mainly compiled from a recent 
jUrdu work, the by Maulana Abu Muhammad ; 

iJ Wazir Ali Khan Sahib of Sasaram, t 




VII.— The History of Orissa m the Seven- 
teentii Century reconstructed from 
Persian Sources. 

By JadaHatli Sarkar* M-A. 

In tliis Journal^ Vol II, pages 153-165 and 338-349, I 
liave already published two papers on the history of Orissa in 
the seventeenth eentuiyj and there remarked that certain portions 
of that century were still dark and waited ^^sonie happy 
discovery among Persian MSS, for the unfolding of their 
administrative and political history. One such discovery has 
been made since then ; I mean the unique Paris MS, of the 
BaJiaristan^ described in this number (March 19 £1.) From 
tiiis source, supplemented by the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (text 
edited by Sajyid Ahmad Khan), we get much new and very- 
interesting information about Orissa in the reign of Jahangir, 
especially the hitherto unknown fact that .the temple of 
Jagannath at Puri was treacherously seized by a Eajput chief- 
tain in Mughal service who used it as a fort and here stood 
a siege conducted by the Rajah of Khurda for the purpose of 
expelling him. In strict chronological order, the present paper 
ought to come before its two predecessors published in Vol. II. 

1. Smlbalidars of Oirlssa under JakaBgir. 

Hashini Khan, appointed 26th September 1607 60]* 

transferred to Kashmir by order dated 24th May 
1611, but continues in Orissa for some time. [Tuz. 
97.] 

Eajah Kalyan Singh (son of Rajah Todar Mai), appointed 
1611 \Tnz. 98], removed and recalled to court 
to answer charges (which were found on inquiry 
to be false), 1017. 199.] 

Mukarram Khan (son of Muazzam Khan), appointed 1617, 
[7k,?. 214.] 
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Jalayer ICttaii;, {JBaharistmf 273-^]. 

Mirza Ahmad Beg Khan, in office in 1625-24. \BaJi. 2915, 
Tuz. 382]. 

2. Siege of tlie Temple of Jagannatli* 

When the rainy season arrived, Hashim Khan, the siihahdar 
of Orissa, and all other oflSeers thought that after the rise of 
Canopus, when Islam Khan and the officers posted in Bengal 
would set out against Masnad-x-ala Musa Khan and the famous 
twelve Bhumiyas^^ of Bengal, they too should march out 
against Rajah Purushottam Dev and other zamindars of Orissa, 
and either force them to offer voluntary submission, or seize 
and send them to the imperial court. But B.ajah Keshodas 
Maru ^ thought that it would be cowardice on his part to wait 
for the co-operation of others and therefore he should undertake 
the exploit himself. He planned to set out from Katak, his 
own jagir, on the pretext of offering worship to the idol of 
Jagannath, reach the temple or monastery is^y£> and after 
finishing his devotions treat the entire temple [enclosure] as 
a strong fort for himself, occupy it, seize the property j 
-—of the temple, which was worth more than two or three krores 
of mpees, and torture the Etahman [servitors] to make them 
divulge the rest. It was done. When the news of it reached 
Rajah Purshottam Dev he thought it wise to punish Keshodas 
before the end of the monsoons and the arrival of other imperial 
commanders from Katak to reinforce him Purushottam Dev 
came from Khurda with 10,000 cavalry, three or four lakU of 
infantry and many laid siege to the temple and pressed 
Rajah Keshodas hard. Some 500 to 1,000 soldiers mounted 
each rath, which was driven forward by two to three thousand 
men. He brought ten to twenty such Tath& ^and pushed them 
on to the outer wall of the temple, making things intolerable for 

' * Kajpufc of Mairta. {TuZy 9.) 

® Mania na Sheiljli Mubark iu bis masmm on tbe siege ascribes to the Bajab 
500 rMs ” —an incredible number. Each raih (be says) was mado 
wood, looked like » tall bouse, b^ b^OO legs and was puelied forward by 
OOO men. 
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the men within, Rajali Keshodas, taking away long poles — 
literally^ pillars — from under the roof s of the houses and 
wrapping [their ends] with skamMaSy ^aMt$ and apparel from 
the farasMhamhy which were then steeped in ghee and mustard 
oil — set fire to them and dashed them on the 
mtks when the latter came close to the wall, so that a hundred 
or two hundred men on the top of the mtlis were at once burnt 
or killed, while two to three hundred others were trampled under 
one another's feet [in their hurried flight.] The TJrijas, unable 
to resist, fled leaving the mila burning. Keshodas and his 
Rajputs defended themselves heroically. But many of his 
followers were slain in the struggle, and only 400 soliders were 
left with him in the temple enelosure. 

The Rajah of Khurda, on hearing of the defeat of his army, 
was disheartened, and took counsel with his wise wazir Bijadliar 
Bidyadhar or Grajadhar ? — who advised him to make 
peace. An ambassador was accordingly sent to Keshodas, but 
the negotiations were protracted. 

In the meantime Islam Khan, the governor of Bengal, on 
hearing of Rajah Keshodas^s adventure, sent strict orders urging 
Hashim Khan and other ofBcers at Katak to go immediately to 
the aid of Keshodas. Rajah Purushottam Dev, on hearing of 
this new danger, agreed to make peace, promising (a) to send his 
daughter to the imperial harem {tlolahly (6) to pay three lai&s 
of rupees as tribute, (e) to give his sister in marriage to Rajah 
Keshodas and {d) pay him and his men one laMi of rupees as 
a present {nal-bandi ) . His olEcers induced Keshodas, in view 
of the severe loss of his men, to accept these terms, instead of 
holding out for more. 

So, Keshodas left Puri with only forty horsemen (in order 
not to alarm Purushottam Dev), went to Khurda, and was there 
married to the Rajah^s sister. But after the marriage, as 
Purushottam gave him only a lean worthless elephant, Keshodas 
grew angry, seized the big elephant and five female elephants 
which stood as guards at the palace gate, and set off without 
taking leave. He sent his bride away [in advance] on a horse. 
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The ITriyas crowded on all sides ; Kcsbodas Mam/ fighting 
and slaying many of them, crossed the pass [between Khurda 
and Puri], reached the temple of Jagannatli, and sent one of 
his officers to the Kajah demanding the dolak and tribute 
promised* The officers from Katak reached Puri and escorted 
Eajah Kesliodas back to Katak.., The Emperor, at the 
recommendation of Islam Khan, promoted Keshodas to be a 
commander of 4,000 and presented him \Yith standards, a robe of 
honour, a sword, a dagger and a horse. \^Baharistan^ \%a — 

S. Bajali Kalyam’s raid on Khurda. 161. it \ 

On being appointed Subahdar of Orissa \_Tuz. 9S says 
^hardar of the safkar of Orissa'-’], Rajah Kalyan, the son of 

Eajah Todda Mai, decided to conquer Khurda and thus gain 
the Emperor’s favour. After the country had been greatly 

sacked and devastated, Purushottam Dev made his submission, 
begged permission to come and wait at the court in person, 
and agreed to send his daughter to the imperial harem (dola/i) 
and present a tribute of three laM^ of rupees and his famous 
elephant named Sheshanag. These were delivered, and [also] 
one lahk of rupees in cash with the dolnh, and were duly sent 
to the Emperor by way of Bengal. [BaJiaridan^ 575*58^.j 
We read in the Tuzuk (p. 193) that shortly after S4th 
Aiigiist 1617, the Emperor viewed eighteen elephants sent to 
him by Rajah Kalyan from Orissa. 

4. Tlie Conquest of Kliurdaby the Mughals, 1617. 

In 1617, Mukarram Khan, the new governor of Orissa, 
invaded and conquered the kingdom of Khurda, of which the Eajah 
fled to the Rajah of Eajmahendri. Khurda was now annexed 
to the imperial dominions, though the descendants of its last 
independent Rajah continued to enjoy some land as mere 
zamindars. The victorious subahdar was promoted to bo 
a commander of 8,000. [Tuzuk, 214-E15.] 

The last notable event of Orissa in Jahangir's reign was the 
occupation of the province by the rebellious prince Shah Jahan 
, and the flight of its imperial governor, Mirza Ahmad Beg Khan, 

in im. ^ im. . 2915, . 3sa.] 




VIII.— Some Stories Current in Hazari 
bagli regarding Lug:u Baba. 

By H* D. Christian. 


In tlie course of collecting information regarding the belief 
that a dog may become possessed for a period by Tulsibir, the 
tribal god of tlie Bhuiyans, I remarked that in the neighbourhood 
of Lugii hill lie was relegated to the comparatively subordinate 
position of chief of the army of Lugu, a goddess of great po-wer 
said to live on Lugu hill with her army of htrs. I mentioned 
that Lugu was a local deity, but I find I am mistaken, she is 
well known among the Mundas of Kanchi, and till a few years 
ago held an important position, one Munda indeed describing 
her as Marang Burn ; she still possesses great power in the 
vicinity of Lugu hill and bears there a decidedly personal 
character. 

As it is interesting to know the character and attributes 
ascribed to a 'deity, and the best method of discovering them 
is to enquire for legends and stories, I heard several whicli 
I give below. In each I have attempted to preserve as far 
as possible the sequence of events as they were narrated, the 
translation being also as nearly literal as practicable. 

In ancient times Lugu Baba in the guise of a beggar gave 
a girl of a village near Jhumra hill a handful of rice which 
on being cooked became a ghara full. The girl had no father or 
mother and was possessed of no means, so people suspected the 
giver to be Lugu Baba. The girl was kept for several years 
in Lugu hill and when she emerged she became dumb. 

A Goala girl was similarly detained by Lugu Baba for 
a brief period ; she too became dumb. 

If at the time of a marriage one had need of a thali^ lota or 
gagta and called on Lugu Baba^ he would get what he wanted. 
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bxit after use tlie utensils had to be replaced without delay on the 
hill. Once they were not cleaned before replacing, and since 
then have not been supplied. There are many animals on the hill 
which no one may kill without doing 

It is said that when there came a guest to the parganait of 
Laiyo, the latter used to offer a young he*goat to Lugu Baba ; 
and if he asked for a full-grown he-goat {Mdsi) a deer used 
to enter his byre and he would thus be supplied with all the 
meat he had need of. 

At the ascension to the throne of a certain king directions 
W'ere given for the illumination of Lugu hill; timber was collec** 
ted accordingly, when all on a sudden big black bees {lAdmrd) 
issued from the hill and the fire could not be lit. 

At another time Thakur Magan Singh of Hosir was cooking 
flesh on Lugu hill ; the ndiga of the place warned him against 
doing so, but he would not listen. Of a sudden there arose 
a wind which carried away the pan (iara/ii) — meat and all. 

A sdcUu came to Lugu hill to meet Lugu Baha ; two days 
later another sadhu wearing a loin cloth emerged from the 
jungle and was asked by the visitor where he would have to 
go to meet Lugu Baba, The sddliu of the jungle led the w^ay 
with the would-be visitor following. All of a sudden the former 
disappeared and immediately a voice was heard saying, ^^You 
foolish one you have met with but did not recognize Lugu Baba, 
you will not meet him (her ?) now that you did not know you 
met Lugu Baba.'*^ 

A wandering sddhu went to Lugu hill to meet Liign Baba. 
Chamman Sunri of Khapra with several Santals accompanied 
him to the hill taking gAi and milk ; the sadAu went into 
a cleft or valley (A Ad) in the hill. Three days later he came out, 
and meeting Chamman and others, told them that after having 
gone a short distance into the cleft he came to a naiTow way, 
which after following for a long distance he emerged on a large 
open space with a fort (iild) and a hAandar (storehouse) ; 
a sipdAi with a naked sword was on guard at the latter. ' 


■;tOL.'VII, ,PT.I.3 :■ , -y: Lmu BABA. . 

Recently. Basratli'Lall, late chankidari talisiklar of . 
was,, passing throngli tlie forest in the direction of Toti. Jbarna; 
he mw'alonej as his servants had gone ■ another , ' way^ - and coin,”* 
meiiced to suffer great terror on account of wild aBirnals.^ 
then placed a little ganja as an offering on Lugii hill and asked 
: liiigu Baha for help ; theJeeling of terror departed, and it seamed 
to him as if he were accompanied by a number of people. 

Add to the above the fact that everyone in the locality 
worships Lugu Baba in the firm belief that they and their cattle 
are thereby immune from wild animals and we arrive at 
a finding as to her nature. 



IX.— Chaturangam. 

latroi-uctiOH toy Mahaiiaatoopatoyaya' Haraprasaii. 

Sliastri, M*A., , C.I.E. 

The following account of Chaturangam, a four-handed game' 
of chess played with dice^ was handed by the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga to Sir Edward Gait. It is a description of the 
play in Sanskrit verses interspersed here and there with prose 
comments. It describes the Quardruple form of ehess^ with four 
kings and the four constituents of an Indian army, elephant, 
horse, chariot and foot, played on a board divided into sixty-four 
squares, by four men placed on four sides, those placed opposite 
being allies. The pieces move according to the throw of the 
dice. The success or otherwise of the play depends upon various 
situations, the value in the matter of betting being specified. 
The tSanskrit description is the same as that given in Eaghunan- 
dan^s work, 

Sir William Jones in the second volume of Jsiaiic BesearcJ/es 
wrote an essay on chess which is substantially a translation of 
a paragraph from the (Duties of orthodox Hindus 

on different Lunar Days), This work is a part of an extensive 
code of Hindu law and ritual current in Bengal, written by 
Eaghunandan in the second half of the sixteenth century A.n, 
The paragraph comes in in connection with the duties of the 
Hindus on the full-moon night of the month of Asvin. It is 
enjoined that they should keep up the night in honour of the 
Goddess of Foitune, and for that purpose indulge in gambling 
and play of all sorts. It is in fact a day of license for gambling, 
and the form of gambling and play prominently mentioned 
by Eaghunandan is the Quadruple chess play with two dice 
as described above. Eaghunandan does not say from what 
gource he has taken the description of the play. lie simply 
says that it was current {0acarat%), 
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Sir William Jones was persuaded to believe tliat it was taken 
from the Bhavisya Burdna, But the manuscripts of the 
Bhavisya purdna in the British Museum and in the Berlin Library 
do not give it j and it is not given at all in Kaghunandan in 
the form of a quotation. 

The game is called Chaiuranga and not Ckai'urdji as 
mentioned by some scholars. Ckatnraji is only a situation 
in which one king replaces the other three kings. Al-Beruni 
who lived in the Punjab during the first half of the eleventh 
century knew both the forms of ehess^ Quadruple and Double. 
Double chess went from India to Persia, from Persia to 
Arabia, and from Arabia to all other civilized countries. But it 
rarely was placed as a gamble and was never played with the 
help of dice. Quadruple chess remained in India along with 
the Double which was named either Baha or Saiaranca, the 
word being an Arabic transformation of Chaturanga. Raghu- 
naiidan seems to have preferred Quadruple chess because he 
found for it a current Sanskrit name Chaturamga^ while Baba 
and appeared to be foreign names and he thought 

Double chess to be of foreign origin. 

The word Shalranfa is simply the Arabic form of the word 
Cliaturanga, Double chess appeared also to be a development 
of the earlier Quadruple form of Chatmanga^ though some 
scholars think otherwise. The reason for thinking the Quadruple 
to be earlier are these : — 

(z) It is simpler than the Doiible, one king with the 
four arms while the Double chess has a Mantri^ who is not a 
part of the four arms ; three of the arms in the Quadruple are 
single, while in the other they are Double, {ii) It is played 
with dice. Dice is very old, as old as the Rig- Veda or even 
earlier ; it survives in the Quadruple, hut has disappeared in 
Double chess. {Hi) Betting is indispensable in the Quadruple 
while it is not so in the Double, {iv) The movement of the 
pieces in the Quadruple is primitive, as it depends on the throw 
of the dice, while the movement in the other is absolutely 
independent. (??) The Double is in fact a w^ar-game and 
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meant as an initiation in the at't of war, while the Quadruple 
is merely a form of gambling. 

Of all the games in the world, cliess, meaning Double 
chess, has the longest bibliography. But still there are some 
points in the Indian game of Double chess which have roused 
very little interest. One of these is the transformation of 
the chariot into a boat. When and how was it effected? 
Raghunandan too calls the fouth arm Nau/ca. That makes 
the problem more difScult and more interesting. The origin 
of the word Daia, which signifies the Mantri or the Vizier 
of the play, is also very obscure. The whole play is always 
called Da hukJt el a . 


A four-handed game of chess played with dice* 

The conversation of the Rishi Vyasa with the Emperor 
Yudhisthira at the beginning of the Kali Yuga (about “^5,000 
years ago) on the subject of dice. 

■ ^ * ■ C\' . . ■ 

Yudhisthira said, O Treasure of the virtues ! Describe to 
me the game of eight squares specially, my lord, how Chaturaji 
takes place (1). 


I 



"n^f, »T^ar?i?r{ ti 


Vyasa said, Draw the eight squares in order from the right 
to the left. Put the red pieces in the east ; the green, in the 
south I the yellow, O Son of Pritha ! in the west ; and the 
' black, in the north (2) (vide diagram No. 1) (page Gl). 
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?:T^WT^sflr5t^ i 

II 

g^t^=araf%s[r5rT 5 ?:^: f^; U 

Place tlie elephant to the left of the King; then the horse ; 
and then the Boat. O Son of Kunti ! Place the four pawns 
in the front-line of battle (13) . 
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The Boat stands at the corner; the Horse comes second ; and 
the Elephant third. The King stands fourth and the pawns are 
placed in the front line (4). 

The following diagram exhibits the formation of the Board- 
and; the positions of the pieces. 

Diagram No^ 1 
(Previous page.) 

«TT«f4t5KTg[tJTg II 

When the dice throw lip 5; the King or his pawn Las to ho 
moved ; and at 4^ the Elephant. When S is np, the Horse has 
to be moved ; and in the case of 2, the Boat (5) . 






The King moves one square in all' directions. The pawn, 
moveis forward, but captures diagonally forward (6) . The 
Elephant moves according to his will in all directions. The 
Horse, moving tortuously crosses three squares (7), (The move- 
ment of the Horse is exactly the same as that of the Knight in- 
English chess). O Yudhisthira ! The Boat moves two squares 
diagonally. (The Boat corresponds to the Bishop, but it can hop^ 
diagonally over one square only as a piece in draughts when it 
takes another piece.) 
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No. 3 indicating tlie range of niovement of the Horse from 
square A. 
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Sinliasan, Chaturaji, Nripakrshtam, Sliaiapadam, Kalsatasli^ 
tarn, Brihannauka, and Naukaktishtam are the situations (that 
occur in Chaturangam). (8) 


The Pawn and the Boat can take opposing forces when they 
expose themselves to capture by so doing as well as when no 
such danger is involved. (WTrt is said to exist when a piece 
moves to a square commanded by an adversary and is thus 
liable to be captured] as soon as it moves to that square- 
is the absence of such a danger). The King;^ the 
Elephant, and the Horse capture only when they do not etpose 
themselves to capture (9). [The slokas 11 and 12 stat^ the 
^rauon u^eCre of this rule.] Protect your forces by all nyjans ^ 
the protection of one’s own forces means a great advai|tage» 
But, 0 Son of Pritha ! the important pieces are to be captured 
even at the cost of one^s own small pieces (10). 

As the Boat can at most move to four squares while the 
Horse can move to a maximum of eight, the latter is the more 
valuable. k 

Diagrams Nos. 2 and 8 show the possible movements ot} the 
Boat and the Horse when they occupy square marked A.] 
Diagrams Nos. 2 and 3. 

ST 1 1 

Priding himself on the Elephant the King plays a good deal. 
O Son of Kunti ! you should, therefore, protect the Elephant at 
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the cost of the, other pieces (11). As Chatiim;! ami Siuhasaii 
can be achieved only so long as he exists^ the King has to be 
preserved at the cost of all the other forces including the 
Elephant (12). 
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?T^siTcrfTfiTi^trlgi5ff^5cf%cr; ii 

O Yudhisthra \ when the King seizes the throne (square) 
of another King, Sinhasan is then, O best of Kings, said to 
be achieved (13). When the King seizes that throne affcer 
slaughtering the king occupying that throne, the winner wins 
double the bet ; otherwise he exacts only the amount of the bet 
(14f). (Betting was resorted to by the players. The two-fold 
tribute has to be realized from the person by whom it is due.) 
When the King seizes the throne of the ally, Sinhasan is said 
to be achieved, and the man captures the pieces of that ally (15)* 
When the King stands in the sixth rank with a view to 
achieving Sinhasan, he ought to be captured, though well- 
protected, even when one has to risk one^s own piece in the 
attempt (I6j. 

ft >* 
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When a player captures the three kings of others while his 
own is safcj Chatura;]! is said to be achieved (17). When 
Ohaturaji is achieved by the King personally capturing the 
three kingSj, the winner gets double the amount of bettings 
otherwise the stipulated amount only (18), O Emperor ! when 
the King achieves Chaturaji by capturing the others on their 
thrones then in Chaturanga, O Emperor ! the player realizes 
double the amount of the bet (19). When Chaturaji Byhchro- 
nizes with Sinhasan, Chaturaji will prevail (^0), The re^on 
is this. Slaughtering an enemy king and thereby removing 
all obstacles indicates greater glory than the mere capture of the 
throne. So a similar supposition is made in the game. When 
he seizes two kings while his own remains on the board, he takes 
by force the fourth captured by another (21), (Such an achieve- 
ment is called Nrijpakristha.) 
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Diagbam No. 4 >. 
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King's 
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If P. A. enters the Elephant^s square, for instance, the 
Pawn will be said to have achieved Shatapada and will be 
transformed into an Elephant. 
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When he seizes two kings and the fourth is not in the hands 
of another (i.c. is on the board) then the king can capture the 
other king even when there is a risk of his being himself 
captured in the attempt (22) [e/, Sloka 9J When a king 
marches to achieve Nripakrishta he is to be captured in 
as well as in (for the meaning of the terms see note on 

Sloka 9). No protector can be of any avail (23) • 


When a Pawn occupies the eighth rank (the corner-squs.re 
and the King’s square excepted) Shatapada is said to have be en 
achieved and the pawn acquires the power of the piece whc^se 
square he occupies (24). [Thus in the annexed diagram ^he 
pawn is transformed into an Elephant. Diagram No, 4.] \ 

j n i 

If both Chaturaji and Shatapada synchronize under such 
CLrcumstances, Chaturaji prevails even in this ease (25). When 
the pawn in occupying the Shatapada (i. e. the second or tbe 
third sqiiaiu in the eighth rank) exposes itself to attack by King 
or Elephant, no Shatapada can take |)lace (26) » 
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Here when 10 is up, the Black pawn will capture; at the first 
move; the Black pawn; although the latter is an ally. The 
alliance is no bar to the capture ; the objective is the red Pawn 
which cannot be captured unless the Black Pawn standing in 
the w'aj is removed. 

When 10 is up, and the Pawn is in the seventh square, it 
may capture a weak piece of an ally. (Vide diagram 5; and 
explanation,) 

\ 

WZ^ 51 g f % STicffT ¥fTf^<rq; II 

an^T fwrar n h 

When a player has only three Pawns he can not; says 
Gautama, achieve Shatapada (^8). When one has only one 
Pawn and the Boat on the Board, there is said to be Gadhabati. 
Then the corner-squares are not forbidden ground to him (that 
iS; he can achieve Shatapada by entering these squares also) . 
{Cf» Sloka 24) (29) • 

W 5jTr%r [ 

^ cWT ST 5??^ II ^ 

When one has no piece either in one^s hands or on the 
boarJ; Kakakashtha is said to occur, Thxxs RaLshasas say 
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Diageam No. 6. 
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The Boats standiiig in a square form Brihannaiika. 
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tliis : Sucli a person can not be either a winner or a loser (30), 

I 

’3rT%ct?r^li 

If the dice show five the King is dead and the Pawn is in 
Shatapada ; that means impurity (of the pawn) ,• and he can 
capture at the next move but one (31). The winner can 
capture after he has made one move by way of cleansing the 
impurity. The punishment for the slaughter, so to say, is the 
suspension of the power to capture at the next move following 
after the slaughter. 

flsrt I 

O Son of Pritha ! If Sinhasan and Kabakashtha synchro- 

nize, Sinhasan will prevail and not Kakakashtha (82). 

;ftTcRT =^3^* crer \ 

■When the four Boats are brought together on the squares 
which the Boats can reach in two moves from the comer square, 
then Brihannauka is said to be achieved by him who has brought 
about the situation by the manipulation of his Boat (33). (The 
following diagram illustrates the positions occupied by the 
Boats in Brihannauka. Diagram No. 6.) 
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O Emperor ! a,ii Elephant should not be placed face to face 
with an Elephant ; if one does, one becomes tainted with sin 
|34), If there is lack of room an Elephant can be placed face to 
face with another, so says Gautama. O Emperor ! when two 

Elephants are open to attack, attack that which is to you 

■ ■ 
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MOTES OF THE Q,TTAIITBR. 


!Proc©ediiigs of the Couneil Meeting, held 
in the Society’s o£S.ce on Wednesday 
the 30th March 1921 at 5 p.m. 

Prbsekt, 

L. P. Morshead^Esq., i.c.s. 

G, E, Pa wens, Esq., m.a*, i*e*s. 

Professor J. N. Sarkar, M,A., i*E.s. 

V. K. Jackson, Esq., M.A., i.E s. 

Babn Ram Gopal Singk Choudhiy, BX. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

Professor G; S. Bhat( 5 , m.a., ix.si 

Rai .Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., b.l. 

Dr. Hariehand Shastri, n. litt. 

1. The Proceedings of the last Council Meeting, held on the 
^Oth December 19^0, were read and confirmed. 

The following new members were elected : — 

( 1 ) The Hon^ble Justice Sir John Bucknill, kt., k. c., 
High Court, Patna. 

(£) Rt. Rey. Dr. L. Van Hoeek, s.J .3 Bishop of Patna, 

(3) Mr. Satish Chandra Bhaduiy, Senior Professor of 

History, Christian College, Lucknow. 

(4) Babn Sital Prasad, b.a., Sub-Deputy Collector, 

Chapra. 

(5) Babu Kali Prasad Singh, M.A., Deputy Magistrate, 

MuzaSarpur. 

( 6 ) The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asliutosh Mukherjee, High 

Court, Calcutta. 

3. A letter from the Curator of the Patna Museum regarding 
the transfer of the post of Anthropological Secretary from the 
Research Society to the Patna Museum was considei'ed and it 
was resolved that the Council have no objection if the post be 
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transferred to tlie Museum provided that the Anthropological 
Secretaiy eontiinies to contribute to the J ounal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Keseareh Society as usual, 

4. An application from Babu Tara Prasad Varma regarding 
an increase ill his salary according to the Government scale was 
considered and it was resolved that it be ascertained from the 
Registrar, Patna University, what scale of pay he has adoi)ted 
for his office. 

5. An application from the Oriya Assistant for an increase 
in his salary Tvas considered and it was resolved that Es. 5 be 
sanctioned in the form of Travelling Allowance. 

6. A letter from the Honorary Secretary, Gauthami Library, 
Ilajmundari, regarding a supply of our Journal free of charge 
was considered and it was resolved that the request be refused. 

7. The question of disposing of the duplicate copy of 
Aloicander^s Invasiou of India in the Library was considered and 
it was resolved that it be sold to Mr. Jayaswal for the market 
price, lls, 60, and if he is not willing to pay this 

book be sold to the Patna College Library for the original price, 
Rs. 40r 

8. In view of Mr. Jackson’s resignation of the Editorship 
of the Journal it was resolved that Professor J» N, Sarkar be. 
appointed in his place* 
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• SO. , 

Mukharji, Tlie Bon^ble Di% Justice 
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1921 

77, Russa Road, Bhawauipiir, 
Calcuufca. , 


MnMiarji, Dr. Eadlia Kumad, ' 

M.A.s PH. P. 
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The IT uirerslty, My so; ej 


Mazumdar, Professor K. 
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■ Patna College,. PataaJ' , 


N 




Nag, Kali Das 
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Principal, Mahenda , College, 
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1917 
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New York Public Library 
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42nd Street, Eighth Avemie, 
New York City, 


Noor, Khan Ealiadur Kliwaja 
Muhammad, MX.c. 

1915 

Gaya* 


O 


1 


OfScer-in-chargc, Archeological 
Section, Indian Museum. 


Calcutta. 


„ Peshawar Museum 

... 

Peshawar. 


Ojha, Eai Bahadur Gaurishanker 
Haricband. 

1920 

Ajmere. 

100 

Ollenbacli, A. T., B.A. 

1915 

Endosia P. 0., Maymyo, Burma. 


P 




Pandey, H. 

1920 

Assistant Engineer, Eusstl- 
kunda, Ganjam. 


Patnaik, Jagannath ... ».* 

... 

Superintendent, Fallohara 

Feudatory State, Pallohara 
P. 0. (Orissaj. 


5 , Sudhakar ••• 

1920 

Sub-Deputy CoEector, Angul. 


Parsanis, Eai Bahadur D. B. ♦** 

1920 

Historical Museuni, Satara, 


Peppe, A. T. 

1915 

; .■■' Manager, Chota Nagpur Baj,: 
Banchi. 


Perier, The Kev. P. T., s. tT. 
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32, Park Street, Calcutta. 
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Pctter, A. B. 

1915 

Subdivisional Officer, Barb. 


Prabal, E. C. 

1915 

Deputy Collector, Sambalpur. 


Prasad, Debt 

1915 

Manager, Gran, u'y’s State, 
Colgoxig, Bhagaipur. 

liO 

„ Tbe Hon’blc Eai Bahadar 
Jwala 

1916 



„ Eai Bahadur Su'’ya 

1915 

Government Pleader, Bhagaipur 


„ Surya Mahajan t.« 

1918 

Mann Library, Gaya. 


Principal, Cottou College 


Gauhatl. 


„ Dacca Colbge 


Dacca. 


„ D. J. Sindh College ... 


Karachi. 


„ Guzerafc College 


Ahmedabad. 


„ Karnatak College 


D bar war. 


„ C. College 


Sylhet. 

: ■ ;;j 

,, Morris College 


Nagpur. 

120 

„ Presidency College ... 


Calcutta. 


„ Eajshahi College 


Eajahalii. 


,, Piobortson College 


J iibbalpur. 


„ St. Michael’s School 

1917 

Kui'ji, Patna. 


E 




Riiy, Eai Bahadur Chuni Lai ... 

1915 

Puru'ia. 


„ Eai Bahadur M. M. 

1915 

Retd. District Magistrate, 
Behala P.O. near Calcutta. 


„ Bai Bahadur Sarafe Chandra, 

M.A., B.X., M.Tj.C. 

1915 

Vakil, Ranch i. 


„ Eai Saheb S. K. 

1919 

Madhubani (Darbhanga), 


Eaye, Pridcipal N. M.A« ... 

1915 

T. N. J. College, Bhagaipur 


Eegisfcrar, Municipal Dopl,, C. S. 

1920 

Allahabad. 
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130 

.Eegisfcrar, Municipal Bept.^.C. S. * 

1920 

Allahabad, 


39 99 99 

1920 

Allahabad. 


5 , Punjab University 

1917 

Lahore.' 


Rao, R. Suba, M.A. ... 


Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Tnni, Godavan District, 


Rector ... 


Maiiresa House, Ranchi. 


Ross, The Hon’ble 

E. L,, M.A. ♦ 


_^igh Court, Patna. 


s ' ' 




Sail ay. The Hon^ble Rai Bahadur 
Krishna 

1915 

Member, Executive Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 


S imaddar, J. N., B.A, 

1915 

Patna College, Patna. 


Sarda, Earbilas ... 

1920 

Subordinate Judge, Ajinere. 


Sankara, K, G., B A.j B.l;. 

1919 

Trivandiuni, Travancore. 

140 

Sarkar, Ganpafei . • ♦ 

1920 

Eelliaghatfca Road, Calcutta. 


„ J adanath, m.a., i.e.s. : 

1915 1 

Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 


Sen, B. C., i.e.s. 

1915 

Bhagalpur. 


„ D. N., M.A., I B.S. 

1916 i 

Principal B. N. C jII ge, Patna. 


„ Bai Bahadur Nisikanta , 

1915 

Purnea. 


Secret iry, Judicial Department, 
United Provinces. 

... 

j "Lucknow. 


Secretary of the Indian Academy 


St. Marys's College, Kurseong. 


Seppings, E. H. L. ... ... ' 

1916 

P. A. to Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, Burma, 
P. 0. Box 84, Rangaon- 


Shast rl, H arichand, b.litt 

1918 

Superiiitoadeat of Sanskrit 
Studies, Bihar and Orissa, 
Patna. 


„ Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 

prasad, M.A., c.i.B. 

1915 

26, Paialdanga Street, Calcutta. 

loO 

„ J. Durga Dutfea 

1919 

Sanskrit College, Muza^arpur. 
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Shaw, H., M. A. 


Singh, Baja Harihar Prasad 
Narayan, o.b.b., M.it.o. 

„ Khemdhari ... 

„ Raja Bahadur Kirtyanand, 

B.A., M.B.O, 


Rai Bahadur 
LalL 


„ Rai Brij Behari Sar. 

M.A., B.Ii. 

„ Rudrapratap Karayan ... 


The Hon’ble Maharaj- 
adhiraj Bahadur Sir 
Rameswar Prasad, 
G.C.I.E., K.B.E. 

Bai Saheb Chowdhuvy 
Ram Gopal, b.b. 


1918 

1916 

1915 

1915 



Registrar, Patna Umversity, 
Patna. 

Amawan, Patna. 


Senior Deohri, Madhubanl 
Champanagar, Bhagalpur. 


Bariha of Barsambar, Sambal- 
t pur. 

Deputy Magistrate, Chapra. 


C/o Babn Lakshmi Rarayan 
Singh, Vakil, Patna. 


1915 


Rajnagar, Darbhanga. 


Cliowdbaritola P. 0. Mabendru, 
Patna, 


IGO 


„ Badha Prasad 
Sinba, Purnendu Narain 

„ Naresh Chandra, M.A. , B.lr. 
„ The Hon’ble Mr. S. 

„ Bajandhari, B.B. 


Superintendent, Archaeology 

„ Archaeological Survey 

„ Archaeological Survey 

Swarup, Rai Bahadur Blshun ... 


1920 

1916 

1917 
1915 

1991 

■1919 

1920 

1920 


Killa Bihar, Post Office Bihar 
(Patna). 

Moradpiir, Patna. 


Ditto. 


Member, Esecutivo Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

Dharhara House, Muradpur,, 
Patna. 


Gwalior State, Jamnabag 
Lashkar (Gwalior). 

Eastern Circle, Patna. 

Frontier Circle, I'eshawar. 

Superintending Engineer, 
Eastern Circle, Patna. 
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„ No.;; 

. .Name. ■' ' 

Year 
of elec- 
tion. 

Address. ^ 


T 




Tagore, Khifcendranatb;, ®. A, 

1916 

’ '6-1, ' D warkanat'h' : ,, Tagore^S' 
Lane, Calcutta, 

170 

Tarafdar, Rev. IS. IC. 

1915 

Principal, C. M. S. School, 
Bhagalpur. 


Telaiig, F, K. ' ' ... 

... 

Tlic‘osoi)liical Socle fy. Benares 
City. 


TriiMitBi, Deo Dutt •„ ... 

1916 

Patna College, Patna. 


XJ 




University Professor of Modern 
History. 

1921 

Allahabad. 


V 


' 


Vineonfc, The Hon’ble Sir William, 
XCt, I.,C. s, ' 

1915 

The Mythc, Simla. 


Visliarada, G, C. ... 

1920 

; 117, Nazi rabad, Lucknow. 


Yogel, Dr. J. Ph, 

w 

1920 

Professor of Sanscrit, U niver- 
1 sity of Leiden, witte Segent 
75, Leiden (Holland). 


Wilkins, Eev. Gordon S. ... 

1915 

: Baptist Mission, Cuttack. 


Wolfe, G. C. 

1916 

! Roomi} 165' and 156, Grand 
Hotel, Calcutta, 


; z; 

1916 

Chairman, District Board, 
Fafena. 
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I.—KinsMp Org:aiiizatio2a amoag tlie , 
Mangars of Sikim. 

. Bsr Rai BaMadur Samt Cliaiidra Eaf, M. A., B. L., M. L* 0. ' 
la Sikim, as students of Indian ethnology are aware, there 
are three distinct strata in the population, namely, the earliest 
settlers generally called the Lepehas but calling themselves 
the Eong-pa or dwellers of the valley, who appear to have migrated 
along the Himalayan foot-hills from the direction of Assam and 
Upper Burma, the Bhotias of Tibetan or rather in most cases 
now of mixed Tibetan and Lepeha origin, and the Paharias or 
Parbatias (Nepalese) who immigrated from Nepah md are still 
pushing their way eastwards. With the exception perhaps of 
the Brahmans or Upadhyayas the other Paharia castes or tribes 
appear to have a greater or less admixture of Mongoloid blood. 
Whereas the Lepehas are pure animists in religion, the animism 
of the Bhotias is thinly veiled by a veneer of a degenerate form 
of Buddhism, and the Paharias generally profess Hinduism but 
•with a large admixture of animistic ideas and practices. In the 
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preseat paper I shall give a short account of kinship organiza- 
tion and marriage among a section of the Paharias known as the 
Mangars. With certain important differences^ howeveiv the 
same system of kinship and marriage rales prevails among the : : 

■ Mangars as among other Paharia castes* ■ ' ' ■ 

. The highest ill the hieim^ehy of castes among : the; Paharias ; ;,: 
is the Brahman or ITpadhyaya. Next to them stand the «iaxsi 
who are mostly the illegitimate offspring of Upadhyaya Brahmans 
by women (generally widows) of their owm caste or by slave- 
women. Some of them ate said to be the descendants of Jaisi 
or Upadhyaya Brahmans from the plains. Offspring of 
Upadhyaya Brahmans by women of lower castes and the descen- 
dants of such offspring are sometimes called Chhatris. Next 
to these in the hierarchy of castes come the many Vaisya castes 
such as the Mangars, the Limbus, the Jimdars (including the 
Diwans or Yakhas), the Khambus, the Murmis or Tamanga, the 
Gurungs, the Pradha,ns or^ Newars, the Thaloiris or Shahs (to 
which present royalfamily of Nepal belong),, the Vaisya Sunuars„ 
besides the slave castes of Vaisya origin such as the Khas, the 
Jirel and the Gharti^ The Sudras form the lowest division of 
the Pahari population and are divided into, nurnerous castes such, 
for instance, as the Sunuars or goldsmith,, the Vamis or black- 
smiths ; the Damais or tailors, the Majhis or navigators^, the 
KumtejS or potters, the Jogis or musicians and the Sarkis or 
cobblers. The Parbatia or Nepali language is the lingua franca 
of the people, although , most of the castes with the exception of 
the Brahmans, Chhatris, ' Jaisis, Kamis, Sunuars, Gurungs,, 
Jogis, and M^^his, use eabh their own special dialect, ia addition 
;;;:;; tto;;'tha'''^Pari3atia:'''Speech*/'->''-'i::t;:'';^ 

Tie Mangars rank highest among the V aisya castes of Nepal 
and Sikimt They are, one 'of the best fighting castes of those 
parts ; and one section .■amongst them known as the Bara 
'Mangars bear the ''honorific title of Thappa* The Jiangars are 
grouped into over one hundred clans or thars such as the Alleh, 
; tim Ghalleh, ■ the': Kelleh, the 'Singouli, the Singarb the 
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Nalduagetajj tlie Mimaiig and so forth. So far as I eoiikl makc^ | 

out there is no tradition of totexnic oi'igin for any of these elan I 

names nor do they appear to be strictly eponymous. Some elan I 

names would appear to be of territorial origin and a few are said I 

to have been derived from personal names or nicknames of the 
founders of the clans. These clans appear to be kinship groups 
into which individuals are born and, in rare eases, may l)e admitted 
by adoption. These natal kinship associations, extended, in rare 
eases, by the legal fiction of adoption, regulate marriage i for the 
Mangar tkars or clans are exogamous. Tlie ?uangar wufe 
removes to her husband'’s home and group. Descent is patrili- 
neal, the child belongingto the father^s elan and tribe or rather 
caste. And the potestas or authority in the family now rests 
with the father. The kinship nomenclature and certain customs 
connected with Mangar marriage would, however, appear to 
indicate that the present system of reckoning kinship through 
males was probably preceded by a system of female kinship. 

Clan exogamy and patriliny or the reckoning of kinship 
through the father, would appear to regulate the kinship and 
r matrimonial organization of the Hangars. Their system of 

reckoning kinship is what is known as the classificatory system 

> in which the same relationship term is applied not to single 
individual persons but to classes of relatives. Kegard for certain 
relationships with members of other clans together with the 
classificatory system of reckoning relationship has introduced 
certain additional restrictions to the simple rules of marriage 

. and kinship. 

■ As the terminology of relationship of any people is, as 

I ' Dr. Rivers has adduced abundant evidence to show, determined 

^ by social institutions connected with marriage, I shall give in 

I this paper a list of the terms of relationship in use amongst the 

> Hangars and in fact amongst the Paharias generally; and follow 

it up by another paper containing an account of their customs 

I regarding marriage and inheritance. Although the terms 

given below are in general use amongst the Paharias, the Hangars 
found to use special terms of their own for a few of the kinship 
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terms. ThiiS;> they use boi for the father;, moi ’ for tbe 
mother, and dhoi for the sister. 


English terms of relationship. 

The Kepalese term 
for 

the relationship. 

The Nepalese term ■ 
for addressing 
such relative. . 

1 . 

2 

3 

Father 

Bahn 

EhBfilEh Babai! 
Eb Bubn ! 

Father’s elder brother 

Bara Babu 

Eh Bara Babu 1 

Father’s yoneger brother ... 

Kancha Babu ... 

Eh Kancha Babu 1 

Father’s yonnger brother 

Kaka 

Eh Kaka 1 

Mother’s elder sister’s husband 

Bara Babu 

Eh Bara Babu ! 

Mother’s younger sister’s husband 

Kaka, Kancha Babu 

Eh Kaka! Eh 

Kancha Babu 1 

Father’s elder brother’ s w if o 

Bari a’ma 

Eh Bari a’ma ! 

Mother’s elder sister ».« 

Do. 

Do. 

Mother’s younger sister ... 

Kanchi a’ma 

Chheyma. 

Eh Kanchi a’m a 
EhChhema 1 

Father’s younger brother’s ’wife 

Chheyma 

Eh Chhema ! 

Child 

Nani ... 

Eh Nani 1 

Son 

Chhora 

Eh Chlwra 1 

Daughter 

Chhori 

Eh Chhori 1 

Brother 

Bhai 

Eh Bhai ! 

Mother’s sister’s son 

Bhai 

Eh Bhai ! 

Mother’s brother’s son 

Bhai (also “ Sala ” 
amongst the Man- 

■::gars).,:;,-'k;v 

Eh Bhai 1 (also 
“ sala ” amongst 
the Mangars). 

Eldest brother (1) 

' Jotha Daju or 
Thulo Daju. 


Husband’s elder sister’s husband 

■ Jethaju 

Eh Jethaju! 

Husband’s elder brother .*» 

Do. 

Ditto, 

Hushand’s younger sister’s husband ... 

Daju or bhai (all 
to age of speaker). 

Eh Daju 1 Eh Bhai ! 



The Kepalese fern The Xepalese term 
. -for for addressinij 

the relatioasliip. such relative. 
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( 1 ) ^iien a pea son has many brothers he refers to them by preiking to the 
terms “ Daju ” or Bhai as the case may be, the distingmshing epithcst Jdha 
(eldest), mail a (middle or second), saila, "kaila, ^eanchaf anira, jantra, Tchautara^ 
mantra^ and so on, and similarly in the case of several sisters they are distin- 
guished by prefixing to the terms Didi or Bainb’* as the case may be the 
corresponding epithets jethi^ sml% haiU^ anfarh Janiari» 

Ii%antari, mantarij and so on. 


Daju 

: Ell .Daju I 

Sarhu BajU 

' 111 Daju !. 

Jethan 

^ ■■Eh Jethan 1 

Ivancha Bhai ... 

EhBimi! 

Bhai... 

Eh Bhai ! 

Sarhubhai 

Eh Bhai! 

Bid! (Hangar, 

Eh Bidi ! 

Bhoi). 


Bidi ... 

■Eh Bidi ! 

Jethi Didi, or 

.Eh Bidr! 

Thulo Bidi. 


Kanchi Baini ... 

Eh Baini 1 . 

Baini 

Eh Baini ! 

Bidi or Baini 

Eh Bidi ! or Eh 

(according to age). 

Baini 1 

Bidi or Baini (also 

Eh Didi ! or Eh 

sali ” among the 

Baini ! (also Eh 

Hangars), 

sali ” among 


1 tile Hangars). 

Bidi or Baini 

i Eh Bidi 1 or Eh 

(according to the 

Baini 1 

relative age of the 


speaker aad the 


addressee). 


Baini 

Eh Baini 1 

;Ama3u 

Eh Amajii ! 


Hosbandk younger brother^ wife 
Husband^s elder sister 


Husband^s younger sister 


Elder brother 

Wileys elder sister^s husband ■ 
.Wifek, elder brother 
Motherk; younger brother" ... 
Mother’s sister’s son 
Wife^s younger sister’s husband 
Sister 

Husband’s elder, brother’s wife 


Eldest sister (^) 

'Toungest sister 
Younger sister 
Mother’s sister’s daughter 


Mother’s brother’s daughter 
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English terms of relationship. 

The JTepalese term 
for 

the relationship. 

The Nepalese term 
for addressing 
such relative. 

1 

2 

i 

3 

Mother’s brother 

Mama 

Eh Mama! 

Mother’s brother’s wife ... 

Maiju 

Eh Maiju 1 

Woman’s sister’s son 

Bhatija 

Eh Bhatija 

Woman’s sister’s daughter 

Bkatijini 

Eh Bhafeijini I 

Man’s sister’s son 

■ 

Bhanij 

Eh Bhanij ! 

Man’s sister’s daughter 

Bhanji 

Eh Bhanji ! 

Daughter 

Chhori 

... 

Brother’s daughter ... 

Chhori, Bhatijini 

Eh Chhori ! Eh 
Bhatijini ! 

Man’s elder brother’s son ... 

Chhora, Bhatija 

Eh Chhora ! 

Man’s younger brother’s son 


Eh Bhatija ! 

Woman’s elder brother’s son 

Ditto 

... 

Woman’s younger brother’s son 

Ditto 

Eh Bhadai I 

Bather’s sister’s son 

Bhanij 

Eh Bhanij 1 

Bather’s sister’s daughter ... 

Bhanji 

Eh Bhanji \ 

Grandparent ... 

Pitri 

... 

Bather’s father 

Baje 

Eh B’aje 1 

Mother’s father 

B’ajay 

Eh B’ajay 1 

Bather’s mother 

B’oju 

Eh B’oju ! 

Mother’s mother 

B’oju 

Eh B’oju ! 

Grandchild 

Nati 

Eh Nati 1 

Son’s son 

Do, 

Do. 

Daughter’s son ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Son’s daughter ... 

Katini 

Eh Natini ! 

Daughter’s daughter ... , 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Bather’s slater ‘ 

Bupu 

Eh Bnpu ! 
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[mummu 

The Nepalese term 
for 

the relationship. 

The , Nepalese, term 
. ,f o.r addressing' , . 

' such;relafci¥e. „ 

■ 1 

■ 2 ., 


■ 3' ,' 

Fatbe/s sistei'^s lins'baiid ... ... 

Fupaju 


Eh Fupaju 1 

iiiisbaiid*s fatber , , , ' 

Sasura 

... 

■ Eh Sasura ! 

WiiVs ■ father .... . ... , 

Do. 


, Ditto, 

Hasband^s father’s father ... 

Baji Sasura 

... 

Eh BaJi .S'ttsiim !„ 

•Hashaiid’s mother’s, father 

Ditto 

.... 

Ditto. ' 

Wife’s father’s father ... . ... 

Ditto 

..... 

Ditto. 

Wife’s elder sister's hus.hand , 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto. 

Hxishand’s mother ... 

Sasu 


Eh Sasu 1 

Wife’s mother ... 

Do. 

... 

Ditto.,, 

Hashand’s mother’s mother 

Boju Sasu 

... 

Eh Boju Sasu 1 

Wife’S'inother’s mother ^ ... 

B 03 U Sasu 

... 

Ditto. 

Wife’S:,: sister';.'..:. ' ■ *’* 

Sala 

... 

Ell Sala ! 

Wife’s younger sister’s husband ... 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Wife’s younger sister ... ... 

Sail 


Eh sail !. 

Son’s wife ... 

Baurx 

... 

Eh Bauri ! 

Younger brouter’s wife ... 

\ltari-- \i-v v';- ;■ 

... 

Do. 

Son’s son’s wdfe 

Natini Bjiuri 


Eh Bauri ! 

Daughter’s son’s wife 

Ditto 


Eh Natini Barui 1 

Blder brother’s- wife 

i Bhanju 

... 

Eh Bhan^u! 

Husband’s younger brother 

Dewar 

V,-— 

Eh Dewar 1 

'.I** .. : ''V.../ 

Lognay 


Eh Lognay ! 

.''wild:'':-': J 

Swasni 


Eh ! 

Daughter’s husband 

.; Jawai 


' Eh Jawai t 

Son’s daughter’s husband ... 

Natini jawai 


Eh Natini jawai 1 
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English terms of relationship. 

The Nepalese term 
for 

the relationship. 

The Nepalese terms 
for addressing 
such relativCo 

1 

2 

' ■ 3 ' 

Daughter’s daughtor’e husband 

Natini jawai 

Eh Natini jawai ! 

Son's son’s son 

Palati 

Eh Palati 1 

Son’s daughter’s son 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Daughter’s son’s son 

Do. *.» 

Do. 

Son’s daughter’s daughter ... 

Palatini 

Eh Palatini ? 

Daughter’s daughter’'s daughter 

Do. .«« 

Ditto. 

Daughter’s apn’s daughter 

Palatini 

Eh Palatini ! 

Son’s son’s daughter 

Do. ... 

Ditto. 

Great-grand son’s wife 

Palatini Buari 

Eh Paltainl Buari t 

Brother’s wife’s sister 

Soltini 

Eh Soltini ! 

(Woman’s) sister’s, husband’s younger 
brother. 

Solti 

Eh Solti ! 


Prom the foregoing list it will be seen that certain relation- 
ship terms such as ‘ Babu ’ (father), ‘ Bhai ' (brother), Baini 
(sister) are applied to classes of persons : — As an illustration 
of the dependence of terminology of relationship on forms of 
social organization and systems of marriage, it may be noted 
that a Mangar (in common with men of some other castes or 
tribes such as the Tamangs and the Gurungs) is required on 
pain of fine to marry his maternal nucleus daughter, if any 5 
and accordingly the mother’s brother’s son is addressed also as 
‘sals’ and the mother’s brother’s daughter as ‘ sali’ and jests 
and jokes suggestive of conjugal familiarity are allowed in 
relation to such relatives. The reciprocal kinship terms and- 
terms of address for the brother of a woman’s sister’s husband 
and the sister of a man’s brother’s wife are respectively ‘ sdti* 
and / soltai and these may marry each other. 
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■ Rnles of ^avoidance ^ are observed between a man and tbe 
wife of Ms sister^s son (bbaiija-banti), and between a man 
(Jetbajn)' and bis younger brotber^s wif e (Bauri). Sneh relatives 
may talk to each other, but may not touch each other and tbe 
females won^t allow their hair to beseem by such relatives* 
It is interesting to note that similar taboos are observed between 
a man and tbe wife of another man (bis ^ mita with whom 
be has entered into ceremonial friendship, or between a W'oman 
and tbe husband of another woman (her ^ mitni ^ with whom 
she has ceremonially contracted a f idendsbip. 

Up till recently hypergamy was tbe rule amongs the 
Pabarias. But now-a-days among tbe Nepalese Vaisya castes 
a man of a lower caste is sometimes found taking to wdfe a 
female not only of a higher Vaisya sub-caste but also of the 
higher caste of Chhatris and even of the still higher Brahman caste* 


II.— A Critical Study of Abbas Sarwan^s 
History of Sber Shah. 

By Professor Kalika K . Qanungo, M. A« 

Tliongli the Tarikk-i-Sher Shali of Abbas Sarwani is the 
chief authority on Sher ShaVs reign, a considerable portion of 
it has to be unavoidably rejected on critical grounds. Some 
poiiions do not deserve serious criticism ; I shall only point out 
the inaccuracies, but abstain from examining at length every 
pait of it. I have patiently examined every tradition as it is 
given, in order to discover its substratum of fact. 

1. The anecdote of Farid, i.e., Sher Shah having received a 
village in jagir at an early age from Umar Khan Sarwani is 
devoid of interest as well as significance, This event is said to 
have taken place before the death of Ibrahim Sur and of Sultan 
BahluL But Farid was scarcely two years old at the time of 
the death of that Sultan. 

Sulaiman^s putting the turban of Mian Hassan upon his 
own head after Hassan^s death; the dramatic entrance of Faridas 
full brother Nizam into the hall and his taking off the turban ; 
his address to Sulaiman, and the latter's complacent reply : all 
these are mere dramatic embellishments. 

3. The well-known story — repeated by every later historian 
of Sher Khan having used his dagger to carve a tough joint 
of meat at a feast in Babur^s camp, is no doubt highly illustrative 
of a phase of Sherds character — resourceful, never to be 
outwitted and always ready to fight the world with its own 
weapons. But this cannot be accepted as historically true, as 
the event of Sherds flight, with which it is interwoven, is 
absolutely false. 

4. The narrative of the pursuit of Humayun by the Afghan 
generals, after his crossing the Jhilam is extremely confiising 
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(Elliot, IV, 387). The en-ors o£ Abbas -will be apparent to any 
one with a detailed knowledge of the episode. 

Abbas has assigned fictitious causes for the following 

.events:*^ 

(i) Mallii Khan (Qadir Shah)^s flight. He fled because he 
is said to have thought himself unequal to the labour and 
osertlon (digging trenches, etc.,) which Sher Sliali required of 
his nobles and soldiers. But there was a more rational cause of 
his flight, namely Sherds intention of removing him fromMalwa 
to some remote region of his Empire (See K. tianungo's Sker 
Shakf pages 257-258). 

{it) The invasion of Marwar. Abbas puts the following 
into the mouth of Sher Shah, will root out that infidel 
accursed Maldev, for that ke was tht servant of the Majak of 
Nagor and Ajmir^ who placed the greatest confidence in him. 
The evil minded and ungrateful infidel slew Ms master ^ and by 
violence and oppression possessed himself of those kingdoms. 
This is the outcome of the ignorance of the author, who was 
wholly unaware of the intrigue of Maldev with .tliimayun, but 
who yet could not rest contented without making out a case for 
his hero. Nowhere else is it recorded that Maldev was the 
servant of the ruler of Nagor and Ajmir, and that he gained 
the throne by murdering any one* According to Col. Tod., 
he peacefully succeeded his father Ganga {Bajasthan^ page 860). 

{Hi) Siege of Kalinjar : — 

Abhas writes. — The cause of the tedious mode of capturing 
the fort (Kalinjar) was this. Among the women of the Rajah 
Kirat Singh was a patar (dancing or slave girh) The king had 
heard exceeding praise of her and he considered how to get 
possession of her, for he feared lest, if he stormed the fort. 
Rajah Kirat Singh would make a Johar and would burn the 
girV^ (Elliot, IV, 407-408), This is omitted in aH Persian 
histories except Dorn^s copy of NiamatuEah^s history which is 
a verbal nummary from Abbas. Even Abul Pazl is generous 
enough not to east such a false stain on the character of Sher 
Shah. .... 'i..; 
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It was the frowning rock of Kaimjar with its se¥en massive 
gates, and not the charm of a slave girl, that deterred Sher 
Shah from storming the fort. It is at best a spniioiis camp-tale^ 
if not an actual fabrication of Abbas. If this had been assigned 
as the motive of making peace or dealing leniently with the 
Eajah in any other way, it would have had some appearance of 
truth. There was less likelihood of the performance of the 
tT ohar in the haste and suddenness of the onslaught attending 
the storming of a fort, than in the tedious sieges which mvariahly 
ended in this awful rite and a desperate sally. Abbas has 
inserted this in his book not to enlighten us about an obscure 
point of history perhaps, but to make his book popular among 
his readers by imparting a little romance to it in the characteris- 
tic fashion of the age. His uncritical acceptance of soldiers^ 
gossip has done great harm to the character of his hero; If any 
modern historian incautiously takes such passages as the author- 
itative statements of a sober writer, he cannot but draw very 
unfavourable conclusions from them. This particular passage 
warrants the conclusion that the end of Sher Shah was a shame- 
ful one, in as much as he died in the attempt to gain a slave 
girl from a petty Bundela chief, Sher Shah may have been 
a robber, a cheat unscrupulous in the pursuit of his ambition ; 
but he is not known to have been vulnerable to female charms. 
We cannot believe this in the face of the unanimous testimony 
of all writers, friendly and hostile, that he was the man who had 
not lifted his eyes to the choicest beauties of the Mughal harem 
when placed at his mercy, as victor in war six years before this. 
No episode has suffered more through Abbas^s misrepresenta* 
tion and distortion than the overthrow of Puran Mai. As 
this ended unhappily in Sher ShaVs breach of his solemn pro- 
mise and the destruction of the retreating Eajput garrison of 
Kaisin with their families, it became a proper theme of Abbas 
to vent his pious rage. The cause of the attack upon Eaisin, 
alleged by Abbas, vix., to rescue Muslim women from the harem 
of Puran Mai and avenge the wrongs of Musalmans, is legen- 
dary, It seems to have originated in the story of Bahadur 
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Shali^s : attack tipon Ptiran- MaFs fatter as told in tlie Mirai-i-^ 
Silcmchri* Abbas lias developed tbe latter pait of the story^* 
keeping ' the ead of the episode in view. Puran JM is said to 
have sent ■ six hmdteii elephants without coining personally to 
wait npoii Sher Shah. Common sense refuses to believe that so 
large a number of elephants were owned by a petty Sajah like 
him within 5 years ■ of gaining a footing in Malwa. The story 
telling us of Puran MaFs coming to the camp of Slier Shah 
shortly before surrender, his return to the fort without com in it- 
ting himself to a definite engagement on the plea of consulting 
his nephew the lawful Eajah, and his sudden determination to 
prepare for is incoherent and has too much of the air of 
improbability. Abbas Sarwani^s dramatic still has here proved 
fatal to the character of his hero. Two points in this version 
are specially damaging to Sher Shakes character. In one place 
Abbas says that Sher Shah assigned a place to Puran Mai i% the 
micht of his camp ; in another we find Habib Khan he 
(Sher Shah) gave secret orders that he should watch Puran 
Mai and take care that he did not flee away, and not to steals a 
word of it to any living creature^ for that he {Sher Shah) had 
long enteriitined this design If we are to believe Abbas, the 
italicised portion throws the stain of deliberate treachery upon 
the whole action of Sher Shah. Put the one is as remote from 
truth as the other ; Abbas (Persian Text, page 225) says a few 
lines below that Puran Mai encamped on the ground which Sher 
Shah had occupied on the previous dag. Even if the inconsis-' 
tency of Abbas had not disproved his statement that Puran Mai 
was assigned a place in the midst of the Afghan camp, we 
could not accept it without doing some violence to reason and 
common sense \ because who would believe that Puran Mai un- 
suspectingly thrust his head into the very jaws of the Tiger ? 
Abbas also deprives the Ulema of the honour of having been the 
prime movers in the affair of issuing the Fatwa against Puran 
Mai I every thing is attributed to the energy and initiative of > 
Sher Shah. As this conflicts with the testimony of Nizam-ud-din % 
and others, we cannot but reject it# 
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Abbas closes tbe episode with a revolting ineidentj dis**- 
graceful to tte pen of the historian. J dangMef of Turm 
Mai and one of hu nephew b are said to have survived the' 
wholesale massacre of the Eajput families and fallen into 
the hands of the Afghans* When they were brought beforo 
Sher Shah, he is said to have given order that boy 

should be castrated (so that the jirogeny of the devil might not 
increase) and the girl handed over to the I jugglers and rope-dan- 
cers [idzigardn)) who would make her dance in all the cities of 
Hindustan/^ It deserves to be absolutely rejected on the 
following grounds (1) Had Abbas been a little less particular 
in indentifying the survivors with scions of the ruling 
family; we might have conceded a residuum of truth to it. But 
the custom of the Eajputs is well known. The destruction 
begins with the slaughter of the family of the head. The Eajput 
queen kneels before her lord to receive the first stroke of the 
sabre or with smiling babies in her arms joyfully leads the 
procession of women to the valley of death (place of johar), 
Abbas bimself tells us . that Puran Mai first struck off the 
head of his favourite wife Eatnavali and showed it to the other 
Eagputs urging them to do the same with their families. 
So it is least likely that he spared his daughter or nephew. 
The Eajputs, as we are told by all Persian authorities, 
did not trust to the slow destruction by fire alone but employed 
the sword also. (2) Nizam-ud-din (Persian text, page 231) 
Pirishta (Persian Text, page 227) and Abul Fazl, who had 
no reason to whitewash the character of Sher Shah, have 
all rejected this story. It has been echoed only by Niamatuallah, 
and the authoi' of the late compilation fariJth-i^Saudu (3) Abbas 
has invented this tale in order to save his readers from the 
mortification of not seeing the supposed dishonour to Muslim 
women returned in kind. For this reason he makes one of 
Puran MaFs daughters ^ live. ‘This is not what Sher Shah 
did or was capable of doing, but what Abbas perhaps would 
have done had he been in Sher Shah^s place. 

One word remains to be. said about the concluding portion 
of Abbas Sarwani’^s book. This is really the most valuable 
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and one that makes ns forget his thousand follies. As the book 
was written in Akbar’s time, I at first seriously doubted 
whether Abbas had not set the institutions of Akbar to the 
credit of Ms hero. But a' closer study of the 
dispelled the suspicion, Abbas is consistent there and had 
little scope for imagination and dramatic touches. His views 
are eoiToborated ;by those of the author of the 
who flourished earlier. Later authorities also support Abbas, 
and the concrete facts as regards Sher Shah^s institutions 
and statesmanship are almost the same in all the Persian 
chronicles. The jflagiarism of Abnl Pazl can be detected 
easily from the Ains on AmaUguzaf^ BUilccki and Ekazanadar^ 
where he has made a hopeless confusion of the old and iieiv 
systems. However, no Itestimony to Sher ShaMs capacity as 
a civil administrator is of more value than that from the 
reluctant pen of Abul Fazl, who sighs over the perversity 
of Sher Shah and Salim Shah who would have otherwise 
earned true glory in the service of such a master (Akhar) 
if the father had been entrusted with the home government^ 
and the son appointed to the frontier marches/^ (II. Bcveridge^s 
translation of A&barmma, i, 618 ).^^, 




lll.'~-TlLe Lost Bing of Saknntala— is it a 
G-reek reminiscence ? 

BsT Prof. Sureadra Natli Majumdar Sastrl, M* A,: F 

The plot of S' akmtal&y like those of the other dramas of' 
K^lidSsa, filer amorvaii and MSlavlMgnimitra^ is not wholly the 
creation of the dramatist. Bharata, the son of Diihshanta 
(the old form of Dnshyanta), is mentioned in a Brdhmam 
which refers to his coronation and Sakuntald is mentioned ia 
another as a nymph. (^) 

Thns it, may safely be conjectured that, like the plot of 
Vikramorvasi, the tale of the love of S'aknntal4 and Duhshanta 
dates as far back as the Vedic age. But the Vedic texts do 
not give any connected account of their love, for which we 
have to turn to the Mahdbh&rato; which narrates the story in 
the Adi-Parvan (chap. 69-78). The story is there a simple one., 
Dushyanta goes on a hunting excursion to the hermitage of 
Kanva, sees /S"akuntali, falls in love with her at first sight, 
marries her secretly and returns to his capital. Bakuntala gives 
birth to a child, and after some six years conies to the couit of the 
king to be openly accepted by her royal lover as his legally 
married queen. But the King now reviews, in his mind, the- 
whole situation and comes to the conclusion that there will be a 
public scandal if he accepts the lady, the mother of a six-years-old 
child, as his consort, and feigns not to recognize- her. The 
lady is naturally angry, calls him a scoundrel,, curses him 
and is about to depart, when a divine voice is heard which 
declares her to be the lawfully married wife of the king and 
enjoins upon him the duty of taldng her back. This is the old 

P) Bbarata Dauhsliantii is mentioned in the Satapatha Brabmana XIII, 5, 4 
and in tbe. Aitareya Brahmaiaa VIII, 23, 21. SakuntaU, an apsaras, tbe mother 
of Bbarata, is mentioned in the former work at the place cited, (Maodonell and^ 
]^eith!s Vedic Bharata.) 
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tale whieli probably %Yas handed down orally from the Later Yedic 
age and which is,- doubtless, the- source of the Buddhist Birth-story 
« KaiihahaH f) 

Let iis now see how KS-Iidilsa has moulded this old tale 0 
to develop the plot of his immortal drama* His hero does not 
feign to forget his sweetheart, but forgets her on account of a curse. 
And the ever-angry Durvdsas, reputed to have cursed even the 
Goddess of Fortune,' is intiodueed to curse iS'akuntalil for 
inattention to her duty on account of her absent-mindediiess 
while under the influence of love. And what is the antidote 
to this forgetfulness on the part of the hero ? Ceiiainly, it is to 
be a keepsake. And thus is introduced the charming episode of 
the ring* The hero gave his signet-ring as a memento, and the' 
friends of the heroine reminded her that if he did not 
recognize her, she should show the ring to him. But the ring 
was lost, and so Sakuntal4 could not give any proof that she* 
was the king^s lawfully wedded wife. Diishyanta could not re- 
call any thing to* his memory on account of the’ curse of Durvfl-' 
sas. '■■■■ ' 

The idea of a ring as a keepsake sent by a lover to authenti- 
cate a message is tube found in the Edindyana. lla?iumd^ the 
messenger of R^ma, brought the latter’s signet-ring to Sita im- 
prisoned in the ^ Asoka-grove^ of RSvaaa and took her crest- 
jew^'cl to Rdma. [Kishkindhyfl, xliv. 12-13, Sundara, xxxvi. 2-3.] 
And Kalidasa might have borrowed the idea from the 
But the lost ring of SakuntalS, its being dropped into the water, 
and its being swallowed up by a fish caught by a fisher-man from 
whom it would pass,, through police officers, into the hands of 
the hero^ have got a peculiar charm* And critics have 
searched,, in vain, for the base metal of an old tale which the al- 
chemy of the supreme poetic genius of K4lid4sa turned into the 
Vbl'bNo. 7. 

(®) The ]?admapura'^a and Sivctpurdiryi (v»Wtih treat of Puranic legends, not 
as done in other Pnranas, bnt just as narrated in XCdlid^sa^s works) are considered 
% the majroity of the critics of KHUd^a to be later works. Hence m notice of 
them has been taken here. 
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purest gold of his ^ Lost ring. But an old tale is to be found 
in a strange cjuarter. Herodotus^ the father of Greek History^ 
{4S4«431 B,G.) narrates a similar story in connection with 
Polycrates (B.C. 532 ), the king of Samos, one of the principal 
islands of the Aegean Sea off the cost of Ionia. The story inns 
thus : — Polycrates, King of Samos, concluded wnth Amasis, 
King of Egypt, a treaty of friendship, which the two Kings ce- 
mented by mutual presents. His power and prosperity increas- 
ed suddenly and he made Samos the mistress of the Aegean Sea. 
Being informed of the great prosperity of Polycrates, Amasis 
felt uneasy on that account and informed his royal friend 
that too much prosperity was a thing which did not always 
have a happy end, and advised him to test his lot by throwing 
away his most valuable possession. Polycrates, following the 
advice of his friend, searched, amongst all his rarities, for some- 
thing the loss of which would be felt most by him. He fixed 
upon the emerald on his gold ring which he was in the habit 
of always w^'earing and which served for his seal. Having 
resolved to get rid of it, he embarked in a vessel. When he 
was far out, into the sea, from his island-home, he took the ring 
off his finger and threw it into the deep sea before the ship's 
crew and returned to his city. As soon as he reached the palace 
he felt uneasy on account of the loss. After some five or sIk 
days, a fisherman having caught a very large fish, thought it 
to be a worthy present for the king. He bimigbt it to the 
palace of Poly crates and presented it to him. The king was 
much pleased with the discourse of the fisherman and invited 
him to dinner. The fisherman returned to his house being 
pleased with the reception. Meantime the officers of the 
kitchen opened the fish, found within it the ring of Polycrates, 
and hastened to inform the king of it. Polycrates thought it 
to be a divine miracle and informed Amasis of everything. 0 
Here we find an old legend of a hinge's signet-ring being 
dropped into water, to be swallowed up by a fish, to be caught 
by a fisherman and the king^s recovery of the lost ring. And 


(^) Herodoto, Chapter III, $9, 64,120. 
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tliis I{,^gcnd has been recorded by Herodotus (fifth century B.C.) 
ill connectiou with a king who flourished a century earlier 
and was an earlier contemporary of Lord Buddha himself ont^ 
of -whose Birth-stories is the Katthahari Jdtaka evidently based 
on the epic form of the tale of Sakuntala. Thus we have found 
a lost ring legend which may be the source from which Kali- 
dasa drew his inspiration^ and there is no chronological diffi- 
culty in accepting the theory. But how was it that the Aegean, 
Sea legend reached far-off India ? Tlie clue to the solution of 
this c|uestion has been suggested by Kalidilsa himself by his 
introducing Yavanis— or Greek ladies from Ionia off the coast 
of Samos of Polycrates-— as waiting upon king Dushyanta while 
on his hunting excursion. Kalidasa must have introduced them 
because he actually knew Yavanis as waiting maids in Indian 
courts, not, of course, in the time of Dushyanta, but in his own 
age. And there is independent testimony also. T\xe‘ Perij)lus of 
the ErT/thman Sea^ ( 1st century A. D. ) contains the best 
account of the commerce carried on ^ from the Red Sea 
(Erythra) and the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the 
time that Egypt was a Roman Province. It mentions the 
aiticles to be presented to the rulers of the different countries 
to be visited by merchants ; and we find, in his list, (®) that the 
ruler of Barygaza (Skt. Bhrgukaehchha, modern Broach), the 
greatest port of Western India in those days, is to be satisfied 
with all articles of luxury, with fine foreign wine, singing boys 
and beautiful maidens for the liarem^ (®) This was the ease 
because the country was then not under the sway of any Hindu 
King. Its rulers at that time were the Saka Satraps who seem 
to have favoured this importation of white slaves. And these 
Yavanis would be the fit persons to introduce folk-tales of Ionia 
and the Aegean Sea into India. However, it is for scholars 
to judge whether the legend of the Lost Ring of Sakuntali is 
a Greek reminiscence or not. 

(®) PeripIuSf Sch^S’s edition, pages 28i-8S. 

(®) Ihid, page 42. 


IV.—KingsMp in the iTatakas. 

By Prof. SMvanatli Basn, BS, A. 

Early Buddhist records reveal the interesting fact that side 
by side with monarchical governments there existed in those days 
republics with more or less modified independence. But what is 
not generally known is that even in those places where monar* 
chical institutions flourished the kingly power was not absolute. 
On the contrary the powers and prerogatives of the king were 
strictly limited in practice^, if not by law. 

The Jatakas contain numerous references which clearly 
establish this. In the Telapatta Jataka [/. 1. No. 96] we 
are told that the king of Takkasila was ensnared by the loveli- 
ness of a transformed ogress and took possession of her. She 
prayed:to the king to give her power and authority over the whole 
kingdom so that nobody might dare to annoy her with taunts. 
The king replied^ Sweetheart, I have no power over those that 
dwell throughout my kingdom ; 1 am not their lord and master. 
I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. 
So, I cannot give you power and authority over the whole 
kingdom/^ Here we have in a nutshell the powers and privi- 
leges of a king ; the people were never regarded as his chattels 
or property ,* he was not their lord and master. The position 
of the king was simply that of the first magistrate. His chief 
duty consisted in the maintenance of peace and order. 

Instances of deposition and banishment of kings and 
princes were not rare in the days of the Jatakas. We read 
in the Saeeamkira Jataka that when Brahmadatta the 
king of Benares died and his son Prince Wicked became 
king, the Bodhisatta who had once saved the life of the 
prince went to Benares to put his generosity to the test. Now, 
the king who was very wicked and cruel, ordered the Bodhisatta 
to be flogged at eveiy street corner and subsequently to impale 
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bim. Tiie BodMsatta told the bystandets the whole ptory* 

Filled' with, indigiiatidii at the recital all classes .with oiiC 

accord ciied out; ^ This luigrateful king does aot reixignise even 
the goodness of this good man who saved his life *««... 

seize the tyrant P And in their anger they rushed upon the ^ 
king from every side and slew him/^ (No. 73.) 

Elsewhere; in the Vessantara Jataba (No. 547) we have an. 
example of the banishment of a prince by the voice of the 
people. 

The prince and brahman; Vesiya and UggU; great aiul 
small; 

Mahouts and footmeii; charioteers; and soldiers; one and all 
The country land-owners and aU the Sivi folk 
came and made loud reproaches to the king and said 

The bidding of the Si id folk if you refuse to do; 

The people then will act; ^methinks, against your son and 
you/^ 

The above passage clearly indicates that the people ilien 
w'ere the supreme authority> the sovereign body, in the State. 
They acted even against the king when he w^ent against their 
washes. The king was at last compelled to give w-ay and banish 
his SOU; as demanded by the people. Afterwards the people and 
the king relented of their conduct tod went to Vaiiika-'s bill to 
recall Vessantara whom they had banished. The people clapt 
their hands and loudly made to the king a prayer : 

They called upon Vessantara and Maddi, one and all : 

^ Be thou our lord; be king and q^ueen and listen to our 
callP 

Thus we find that Vessantara; who bad been banished by the 
people was recalled and reinstated by the same authority. 

The Mahasutasoma Jataka contains another illustration of 
the depositio}! and banishment of a king. We are told tha t 
when Brahamadatta jf Benares refused to givo up his habit of 
eating human . flesh | the commander-in-ehief told hiiH; 

Sire; you refuse to hearken to our words; they will have ym 
banished from the kingdom* (No.,,5374). _ Tho kingj howevei) 
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persisted, whereupon the citizens rising np said, ^ My lord 
commander, what do you propose to do ? How wdll you proceed 
now that you have caught the man-eating rogue ? If he does 
not give it up, have him expelled from the kingdom”’? And 
they w’^ould not suffer the king to say a word/-’ 

Instances of the election of kings by the people are numerous* 
Thus for example, in the Tayodhamma Jataka (No. 58) we 
read, And all the other monkeys met together and chose the 
Hodhisatta to be their king/^ We read in the Sam vara Jataka 
(No, 462), Our king bade us give this umbrella to him that 
pleases our mind. He that our mind desires is Prince Samvara/’ 

^'Over him therefore they uplifted the white umbrella escorted 

by his kinsmen/^ The Darimukha, Nigrodha,, Sonaka, and 
Mahajanaka Jatakas (Nos. 878, 445, 5*29 and 539) contain 
similar instances of the election of kings. The people occasion- 
ally elected through the courtiers and the chapJ.ain the best man 
available to discharge the duties of king by sending out a festal 
car seven days after the death of the late king. The Mahaja- 
naka Jataka gives us a graphic picture of the system. 
(No. 539.) A festive car containing the insignia of royalty 
and yoked to four lotus-coloured horses, was got ready. The 
chariot which contained no rider was then bidden to proceed to 
liim who had merit sufficient to rule the kingdom, followed by 
the sound of music and the high officers of the State. The man 
near whom or near W'hose dwelling the ear stopped, was chosen 
as king....... The i:>eople were guided by the belief that the 

judgment of God would fall upon the most deserving. 

When electing a king j)reference seems always to have been 
given to the son, brother or any such relative of the late king, 
over strangers, of course if deserving and acceptable to the people* 
The Mahajanaka Jataka states that when the Bodhisatta was 
chosen king by the people, he asked, Has he left no son or 
brother Being answered in the negative, he accepted the 
responsibility of kingship and was crowned king. The Kalinga- 
bodhi Jataka (No* 479) mentions that when Maha Kalingaof 
Daatapura died his nephew was chosen king. . . 
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Kings sometimes nominated their sucoessoi’s, and generally 
the nominee of the late king, if there happened to he any, was 
ehosen by the people and the late king s nomination was for- 
mally ratified by the ceremony of coronation. The Asadisa 

Jataka (No. 181 ) and the Sam vara Jataka (No. 462) are illus- 
trations. Occasionally kings made their nomination by laying 
down that none but a person Mfilling certain eonditions ivoiild 
sit on the throne [e.y., the Mahajaiiaka Jataka}. The people 
were sometimes left unfettered in their choice* We are toM 
in the Saihvara Jataka that when Brahmadatta, the king of 
Benares, in his dying moments was called upon to nominate his 
successor, he replied, Friends, all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella. But you may give it to him that pleases your 
mind. 

In practice, however, the elder sons were preferred to the 
younger sons, unless the former were found to be wholly in- 
competent, or if any one among the brothers surpassed the others 
in virtue and was pleasing to all the people, Prince 
Sam vara, though the youngest of the hundred sons of the king of 
Benares, was elected king on account of his virtues. That the 
elder sons were preferred to the younger’ sons may well be •. 
concluded from the Hatthipala Jataka (609), the Dasaiatha 
Jataka (461), and the Kama Jataka {467). 

We are told in the Jatakas that occasionally kings resigned’ 
their offices and got their sons elected in their own.life time if 
they so pleased. The Salikedara Jataka (484), the Junha 
Jataka (456), the Mugapakkha Jataka- (638), and Nimi 
Jataka (541)prove this point. 

The Tesakuna Jataka (521) contains a very &ie description 
of the duties of a king. Here we read that a king should 
never be careless, should put away falsehood, anger and scorn, 
be passionless,, never slacken his rule,, be bold and energeticand 
free from jealousy,, be friendly to all, zealous to do what is right 
and earnest in his efforts for good, take wise men as his coun-=^. 
sellors, be free from riot and waste, gambling and drunken- 
ness,, keep the folk well.,, in hand,., always act for his own.sdf,. 
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give to persons their due, instruct the people in every good way^ 
be not impetuous nor pleasure-seeking, be wealthy, healthy, in-, 
telligent and of a high caste, he mindful of his duties and "wise, 
never do that which is hurtful orlact in a listless mood,unweariedly 
pursue a right course, and rising betimes give heed to diity^s 
varied calls. 

Obeying the people was regarded as a royal duty more dear 
to the king than even his own life, as the king says in the Yes- 
santara Jataka (547). That the king had to act according to 
the wishes of the people is borne testimony to elsewhere also.. 
There being no rain, the king of Dantapura was besieged by tbe 
people and at their desire practised the Kuru precepts and ful- 
filled the five virtues to cause rain and make the lands fertile and 
prosperous {No. S76). So strong was the public opinion that 
the kings could not even freely marry whomsoever they pleased, 
for fear of being put to shame. We are told in the Kunala 
Jataka (53G) that king Baka of Benares could marry the girl 
of his choice only by practising a stratagem on his people. 

The Udaya Jataka (458) contains the interesting informa- 
tion that when TJdayabhadda king of Kasi was dead and there 
was no other king, the commands of his wife Udayabhadda 
were promulgated, and his courtiers administered the kingdom/^ 
This means that the widowed queen carried on the- administra- 
tion of the country through her corn-tiers. The people' could and 
sometimes did elect a woman as queen. We learn from the 
Hatthipala Jataka (509) that when the throne of Benares 
became vacant through the king turning hermit, the people 
gathered before the palace door and requested the wife of the 
king to undertake her royal husband^s duties. 

The formal accession of the king to the throne was cele-^ 
brated by the performance of appropriate ceremonies. The conse- 
cration of the king was performed in the king^s park on a stone- 
slab called the stone of ceremony. (Nos. 489, 77, 181, 207, 539 
and 283J. In consecrating a king, they seated Wm upon a chair of 
ig-wood and sprinkled him with water from a conch [sometimes 
c<mohes] with spirals rmming to the right, or placed him 
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on a pile of jewels, sprinkled Mm with water, and then uplifted 
/^r umbrella with its festoons of gold 

(No,. 490, 4,5 „d 610). A circuit 

was an essential part of the coronation ceremony and was made 
mther before or after the Sprinkling (461 and 510). The 
Dasaratha Jataka states, « The sprinkling thus performed, the 
Great Being standing in a magnificent chariot and surrounded 

by a -ast company, entered the city making a solemn circuit 
right- Wise (461).* 


V. Tlie Fsradyota Dynasty of the Fara]ias»^ 

By H. D. Bhide. 

The Pura^as mention a Pradyota dynasty between the 
Barliadi’atha and Saisunaka dynasties, and name its* first king 
Pradyota. It is generally held that this Phuraniba* Pradyota 
is identical with the historical Pradyota who was a king of 
Avanti, a powerful rival of Bimbisara the Magadha king andr a 
contemporary of Biidha, I hope to point out that it is not so, 
and that the two Pradyotas belonged to two different dynasties: 
separated in time and place from each other* 

So far as one can see, the following are the grounds on 
which the generally accepted view of the identity of the twO' 
Pradyotas is based* In the first place, there is the' similarity of 
names. At present, there is no other Pradyota known to^ 
history than the one who was the Avanti king and a con« 
temporary of Buddha and Bimbisara ; and therefore he is believed! 
to be the same as the Ptoanika Pradyota, Secondly, there is 
the similarity between the names of the sons of the two* 
Pradyotas. The sons of both bear the name Palaka, Thirdly,, 
some of the Mdtsi/Cb manuscripts begin the Pradyota dynasty 
with ^the line, BarJmdratheshvatUeshu VUihotre^hvavantishu, 
The word Avantisliu here makes one believe that the Pradyotas 
ruled in Avanti after the' Barhadrathas of Magadha ; and then« 
one is naturally inclined to- identify this Pradyota with Bimbisa- 
ra^s contemporary Chanda Pradyota Mahasena who- is known, 
from Hindu, Jain and Buddhist sources, to have ruled in Avanth 

On the other hand, there are some strong reasons against 
accepting this view, and I should like to place them before 
scholars for what they are worth. 

. The Puranas themselves give no indication that the Pradyota- 
dynasty is to he read as ^ a foot-note to the Saisunaka dynasty,/ 
or that the Pradyota tiiey mention is the. contemporary o£' 
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the SaisHnaka Biinbi^ira. Had that been the oase> the airaiige- 
Bieiit of the two lists would certainly have been different 
from wiiat we find; at least the Pradyota list could not have 
come before the Sai^hIllaka ; its proper place \Yas either along 
with Einibisara and his successors or at the end of the Saisuufika 
list. The Puraiias profess to chronicle dynasties as they 
had succeeded one another, from the Barhadrathas onward. 
If there is a break anywhere, they note it duly. For instance, 
we may refer to the passage which intervenes between the Saisii- 
liaka and Nanda lists, and which begins with etaili Barclham 
hhavishyanti^ etc. The only exception to this, perhaps, is 

Andhra list ; for there are reasons to believe that Simuka 
the first Andhra king was not the immediate successor of 
the last Kanva king. That question need not be pursued here. 
The point is that barring this possible exception we may take 
the Barhadratha, Vitihotra, Pradyota, Saisunaka, Nanda, 
Maurya, Sunga and Kanva dynasties as having ruled one 
immediately after the other, Bimbisara is fifth in descent from 
Saisunaka ; and if the Pradyota line began its rule in his 
days, its mention before even Siiunaka is absurd. Mere similar- 
ity of names is no justification for altering the arrangement 
of the Puranas. 

Again, the Barhadrathas who are placed before the Pradyotas 
ruled in IMagadha ; and the Sai.^unakas coming after the Pradyo- 
tas ruled also in Magadha. How and why should the Pradyotas 
then come in between the two dynasties of Magadha if they (the 
Pradyotas) ruled in Avanti ? Under the Barhadrathas and from 
the Saisunakas down to the Kanvas, Magadha was the rul- 
ing power in India ; and naturally the Puranas enumerate the 
dynasties "which ruled there in succession. Therefore the 
mention of the Pradyota line would be appropriate only if it had 
once ruled in Magadha. 

This conclusion is inevitable if we consider only the sequence 
of the dynastic lists ; but further proof is available. Let us con- 
sider the various readings of the lines which open the Pradyota 
list. 
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Aftei' concluding tlie Barhadratka list, the MaUyd begins 

19^.* I 

The has the following :— 

* ^=»|B{W ^T?Tfij^!¥!rf^ It 

The Brahmmda does not materially differ from the Td^ii :— 

^5Ri t 3^ it 

The Tulim says : — 

vr^rsnTr i ^;f ^rfinf rr^t^Rnrpwfirl^ i 

The JBIiagavata reads :— 

3!W I cI^mTc^T^ 

licit wrfjrswicjTsn^ li scr^sf ikt? » 

Thus all the Pilranas agree in saying that Pulika oi' Sunika 
killed his master and placed his own son Pradyota on the throne. 
The Matsya, fayu and Brah-aiania do not state who the 
iwamtn was ; the Vishm and Bliagavaia say it wag 
Eipun jaya, the last Barhadratha. In any case, it was a Magadha 
king without doubt. After killing the Magadha king, the most 
natural thing for Pulika to do was to place Pradyota on the 
throne of Magadha and not of Avanti, as Magadha was the seat 
of sovereignty in those days. Such interpretation is obvious 
and natural, in the absence of any indication to the contrary. 
The Vnhgv. and Bhagavata are clear on the point. They do 
not mention Avanti, as the displacement of Eipunjaya and the 
accession of Pradyota took place manifestly in Magadha, and 
not in_ Avanti. The Tayu and BraJmanda also do not mention 
these cireumfitaoees, does it not accord best with 
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tlie available e^iden'Ce to suppose that this Pradyota aud hm 
successors were kings of Magadha ? At no time did Chanda 
fradyota Mabasena and his son Palaka rule in Magadha • they 
therefore must be supposed to belong to some other dynastjj 
ruling elsewhere than in Magadha. 

The reading J of the Mats^a alone appears to go 
against my contention. A ecording to Mr. Pargiter the Mats^a 
generally has feu* ; but, as noted by him, four MaUga manus- 
cripts read f , One of these is what he designates jmt.; 

and according to him it is valuable as it has special readings 
which are apparently ancient ? ^ Thus, at least one ancient 
Matspi variant there is in my support. 

Add to this the fact that none of the ot her Puranas reads 

fe'sr . The Brahmitiicja has ; sk of the Fafu manus- 
cripts have the same reading ; the rest have which is 

clearly an erix>r of the copyist for . Two out of the six 

(called fva and gva by Mr- Pargiter) are the oldest of the 
Fd;yu manuscripts collated by him — ^fva is dated about 1600, 
and gva, 1483. ^ Therefore we shall not be wrong if we conclude 
that the general Vd^u reading is I". In other words, the 
fd^'ii and Brahmdnda readings would be the same. 

There is one exception however, eva reads ^f3§g* Mr* 
Pargiter attaches special importance to eva by stating that it 
represents the stage midway between the oldest Matsga and 
the later Fd'^u versions. ^ If this be the ease, it is very 

favourable to my contention. I have shown above that jmt., 
which gives apparently ancient readings, has * land 

now we find that eva representing older Fayu version, has 
that is the ancient versions of both the Matsya and 
the Vayu agree in not having ^ 

^ Intixjductioa, p. XXXII. 

® There is a third Vdyv> manuscript eva, Wilson 355, and AuL hfo, 103, 
dated 15t;Ii century 5 but it contains nothing about these dynasties. 

® Introduction pp. XIII, XI V. 

^ It may be incidentally noted that and aiandhashu mean 

practically the same thing j but that is immaterial for the present. The question 
is whether the manuscripts reads Avmiithu or uo* 
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Theresult may be snmmarised thus 

1. Mats ja generally reads 

but, 

2. Oldest Matsya reads.,* 

3. Oldest Vay a „ ... 

4. Vayu generally and Bhahmaacla read 

5. Vishnu and Bhagavata presumably do not favour 


Thus it is clear the authorities ranged against ^ ^ 

are more numerous and of greater antiquity. , 

Therefore, the identity of the two Pradyotas as based on 
the reading ^ ^ is far from being certain. 

Next, let us consider the regnal periods of the Pauranika 
and the historical Pradyotas. 

All the Puranas agree in assigning 23 years to their Pradyota. 
The reign of the Avanti Pradyota on the other hand seems to 
be much longer. According to both the Jain and Buddhist tradi- 
tions, Chandu Pradyota Mahasena was a contemporary of 
Bimbisara ; and Bimbisara reigned 28 years.^ He was also the 
elder contemporary of Ajatasatru whose reign covered 25 or 27 
year.® Then according to the Purdms AjataMra was succeed- 
ed by Darsaba; and here the Purmias are supported by Bhasa. 
From his Svapna^FdmmdattfCm it appears that Chanda Pradyota 
Mahasena was reigning in Avanti during at least the earlier 
years of Darsaka^s rule in Magadha. Putting together all these 
facts, we see that Chanda Pradyota^ s reign must have been a 
very long one. It was eo-extensive with almost the whole of 
Bimbisara’ s reign, the whole of Ajatasatru’s, and a part of 
Darsaba’s. Clearly therefore it cannot have been less than 
fifty years. As against this, the Pauranika Pradyota has 
28 years* We may therefore reasonably conclude that the two 
Pradyotas are different. 

® l B<|. has 

!P^rgiter.page 2L 
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P it to the Pi^dyota's father was 

Maba (Mt. Smiaka, Bd. and Bh. gnnika, Va, generally 

r r find Chanda 

Pradyo as father named differently. There the geneologv is 
Mahendrayaman,-Jayasena-Mahaeena (Chanda Pmdyoto)" 

The hzetoneal names as given in this work are generally fonnd 
to beyorreet. m most cases. We may then reasonably hold 
that in the piesent case also it gives correct’ information. If 
this be admitted, it necessarily follows that the Pradvota of 
Avanti IS a king other than his Pauranika namesake. ‘ 

the successors 

ofthetwo Pmdyotasis Palaka. But if we look to Palak’s succes- 
sors we shall see that it must have been two different kings who 
bore that name. The Pauranika Palaka was succeeded by 
\ isakhayupa. Eegarding the successor of the historical Palak; 

there is a good deal of uncertainty. The Jain tradition is silent 
on the point Prom the Mrichchakama it i. evident that the 

GopalaAryaka deposed Palaka and got the throne for himself’ 
The KamsariMgara mentions Avantivardhana as Palaka’s 
son (cxiil8)j but it does not state how Palaka^s reign ended 
and whether Avantivardhana succeeded to his father’s throne 
Bhasa s play refers to Palaka, Chanda Pradyota’s younger son • 
but it IS not concerned with Palaka’s reign. 

Considering aU this, the possible conclusions regarding the 
successor of the historical Palaka are (a) he left no successor ■ 
[h) or, he ended his reign in a violent revolution and a new 
dynasty sat on the Avanti throne; (e) or, Avantivardhana 
succeeded him peacefully, but we know nothing about him. 

Now, look to the Pauranika account; {a) Palaka leaves a 
successor in direct Hne; {h) his reign is not put an end toby 
revolution; (c) and his son and successor who occupies the 
throne peacefully is Vi^athayupa and not Avantivardhana, 
i! whatever alternative is chosen, the Pauitnika account 

of Palaka differs from the history of the Avanti Palaka. There- 

fore the two cannot be identical. 
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Lastly, consider the regnal periods of the two Palakas, 
According to the Jain tradition, the Avanti Pdlaka reigned 
60 years; while the Palaka of the Purdnait has 24 years. 

Therefore in conclusion we are led to postulate the existence 
of a Pradyota dynasty which ruled in Magadha long before the 
rise of another Pradyota dynasty which ruled in ATanti in later 
times. 


VI.— Were tlie Psradjotas of the Paranas 
rulers of Magadha ? 

By Sureadranatli BfajiiHiiiaT Sastri, M. A. 

The Puranio texts dealing with ^ Future Kings of tbe Kail 
Yuga ^ were once taken to be so much corrupt that the late 
Dr. Fleet has pointed out (in his article on Epigraphy in volume 
II of Imperial Gazetteer of India) that the texts place the 
Imperial Guptas 2,500 years after the Mauryas, i.e., in the 23rd 
cen tury A. D* Hence we ought to check each statement of the 
Puranas with the help of other somrces. Now, let us do that with 
reference to the Pradyota family. 

The Puranie texts mention the names of the BdrJiadrathoB 
of Magadha and then state that ^ after the Barkadrathan and 
VUiJiOtrae (ceased to reign), Pradyota was made King by his 
Father M)ULCd;. N)AKA who killed his lord. 

Five kings of this family— (1) Pradyota^ (2) Palaka, (3) Visak- 
hayupa, (4) Ajaka and (5) Nandivsrdhana — are mentioned. 
Some texts, however, place Yisakhayupa last in the list ; and 
some do not mention him at all. (^) Then th.Q S' i^und(/as m-e 
introduced. Thus Barhadrathas, Vitihotras, Pradyotas, and 
Sisunagas would seem to have been the successive rales of Maga- 
dha. After the account of the Sisunaga dynasty, tliere is a 
passage (^) which states Simultaneously with them (i. e , the 
kings of Magadha), there will reign 24 kings of the Ikshabu 
family, 27 Panchalas, 24 kings of Ka^i, 28 Haihayas, 32 of 
Kalinga, 25 Asmakas, 86 Kauravas, 28 kings of Mithila, 23 
Saurasenas (kings of Mathura), and 20 Vitihotras 

Thus the Puranie texts clearly state that the Vitihotras were 
not kings of Magadha but that they ruled contemporaneously 
with the rulers of Magadha. But where did the Vitihotras reign ? 

‘ (^) Pargiter’s ^uram text page 18, L. 
f ) Uid, pp. 2a-4. 
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Tlie Puranic texts dealing with ^ Future Kings ^ do not suggest 
anything. But the geographical section (Bhiivanakosa) of them 
refers to the Vitihotras ; thus Matsya (CXIV, 54) and V ayn 
(XLV, 134) mention them as dwelling near the Vindliyas, And 
the Epics and Puranas dealing with ^ Past ^ Kings also mention 
them. The ATaiitis are so named after [an eponymous hero] 
Avanti, the son of the Haihaya King Karttaviiyya (Matsya 
XLIII. 46-8). One of their descendants was Talajangha wdio 
had many sons, chief of whom was V itihotra ; and his descen- 
dants, the Talajanghas, developed so greatly that the name 
Talajangha became almost equivalent to Haihaya. The Haihayas 
comprised the Vitihotras, Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis, and Timdi- 
keras — all of whom were reckoned as Talajanghas {^) 

Thus the Vitihotras of the earlier period lived not far from 
their kinsmen, the rulers of Avanti. In the period we are 
discussing, the five Talajangha elans seem to have merged into 
two, for in the Puranic list of contemporary rulers already referred 
to we find the Haihayas and the Vitihotras only. As the 
Avantis have not been mentioned separately, there cannot bo 
any difficulty in taking the Vitihotras as the rulers of Avanti. The 
Buddhist literature also mentioning two divisions of Avanti — (1) 
Avanti with Ujjeni as capital and (3) Avanti — dakshinapatha 
with Mahissati (the famous capital, according to the Puranas, of 
the Haihayas) as capital {‘^j — seem to support this view that the 
country was ruled by the two clans of the Talajanghas with two 
capitals — Ujjayini and Maliismati. 

As Pulaka or Punaka, the father of Pradyota, is named Just 
after the Vitihotras, the king whom he killed to anoint his son. 
was evidently a Vitihotra. And this is corroborated by the 
following statement of Ba:nabhatta-~3Tiftiil^% If 

(») During the festival of Mahakala (the famous 
(®) Parglter’s ’Earliest Indian Traditional Mistory (J. K. A. S.j 1914, 

(^) Prrfcssor D. E, Bhanlarkar’s Camieliael Lectures, 1918, pp. 43, 4S» 

{'’) Jlarshachariia (If inmyaisrigar -Press, Bombay,) Cbap. VL, p. 199* 
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Siva of Uijayini) Vetala, the TalajangLa, killed Prince Knniar- 
asena, the youngest so?i of Tradyoba^ of ike Fnnaha fmiilf^ 
who went to offer hinnaii flesh to gohiiiis" [as Madkvna was 
described to have done in Bhavahhntis^ Malati-Madhava.] \Ye 
thus see that the Pnranie Pradyota^ the son ofi'Pulaki or Puiiaka;, 

, was connected with UJjayini, famous for its shrine of Maliakila. / 
As Pulaka ousted the Vitihotras by killing tlie last king of tliat 
family to naake room for his son^ the Vitihotras or Tfilajaaglias 
were furious and they retaliated their wrong by killing a son 
of Pradyota. 

Thus the Pracl^otas foJiO ruled after the Fitihotm^ were 
rulers of Avantii and hence we ought to read the Piiraiiie 
as without tailing any notice of 

the »i. ’aETWftff, or f . (■ ) 

The authors or copyists of the Vishnii and Phigavata 
Puranas, which were eoBipiled lalor^ found tliat the father of 
Pradyota killed his lord and in order to make the statement 
clearer, mentioned the name of the last-named king (who was 
a Barhadratha) as that of the king killed by Pulaka and in 
doing so overlooked the wovi Vitihotia which is not nientioned 
by them. 

The historical Pradyota w^as sueceodeJ his second son 
Palaka who was deposed on account of a popular rising in 
favour of Aiyaka., the son of Gopaia (who, most probably, -was 
the eldest son of Pradyota, thoxigh the later legend as recorded 
in the Mriehekhahatika takes the word in its ordinary mejming 
of a ^ cowherd ’’ ) (®) and these are the only three kings of this 
house of Avanti who are known to us* Tlte Paraaas also 
mention all of them, though ‘ Arjaka appears tliere in the 

(®) As Pradyofca was Maliastina (liavniig a Imgo anay), so liis latber might 
have been called Ja^ascua (having a victorious army). 

(^) The r. 1. w an error for as would ■ be eviceiit: 

if we ermpare the geographical portions of Matsya (CXI V. 24) and ^ ayn (XIi\ , 
98) menlionlng Avanti ' and Markavdoya (LVIl » 20) reading the 

name of a river of Malwa. ‘ not khinmon '; 

, k * (**) Frofewer F# B, Bbandarlau*^ CaKirivhael I^ectores. p 64* 
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Prakrit form of Ajjaka. Visakhayupa has been introduced 
between Palaka and Ajjaka 3 but as that name does not occur 
in all MSS.;, we ought to take no notice of him as is to be done 
ill' ease' of line % of the Silunaga dynasty inserted after' Ajjaka’ 
ill MS, bnit.;, and with the two lines about Kanvayana and 
lihumimitra inserted after Vimbisara in the Mats^a Parana. (^) 
As for the discrepancy of regnal periods of historical and 
Puraaic Pradyotas, discrepancy is to be found with reference 
to the regnal periods of the Sisunagas and other families also 
if we compare the Piirauic figures with those supplied by 
Puddhist and Jaina sources. 


(®) Pargifce:s/ Pwmna Text \ p, 18, L 2'3i 1748; p. 21 , P. K. 24- 



iris.— Notes on the Judgment of a Hindu 

Court. 

I. 

A Javanese Jay apatra. 

fiy J, Jolly, Fii.|>., Mon. Memljer of tlie Boyal AslatiC' 

Society. 

Having read Mr. K* P, JayaswaPs valuable paper on a 
Jtidgment of a Hindu Court in Sanskrit in Volume VI of this 
Journal, I fully concur in the opinion expressed by the learned 
writer as to the extreme importance of this judgment, which is 
contained in a mya^atra discovered by Pandit Vishnn Lai Jha 
in a village in the district of Darbhanga. The rules regarding 
the composition of a jayafatta are given in the Sanskrit law- 
books, and the present jayapatra has been composed in strict 
conformity with these rules. It abounds in learned disquisitions 
and references to the authoritative declarations of celebrated 
sages and commentators, showing, as Mr. Jayaswal has pointed 
out, how stiff, severe and dignified, technical, methodical and 
scrupulously formal a Hindu judgment used to be^^ The 
date is Sake 1716, corresponding to A.D. 1794, and it is remarkable 
to find the administration of the ancient Hindu Law to have 
survived to so late a date in a native court. Ordeals must have 
continued to form an acknowledged and regular part of judicial 
proceedings, and the plaintiff^s appeal to divine proof by ordeal, 
which is rejected by the judge, may be compared to an analogous 
appeal, also rejected by the court in the drama Mrcchaka- 
tika. The translation of the judgment, it needs hardly to 
be said, is excellent. The text has been edited very carefully 
from the only MS. available. The compound page 251 

L with. 18 seems to stand for as the facsimile of the 

jayaprttra has.^ The strange word page 252, L 10, 

^ [The omission o£ H was a regrettable typographical mistake. See 
Mr. JayaswaVs translation, p. line €h.] ■ ; ' 
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whicliirecurs in tlie facsimile, may perhaps be wrong 
the defendant being expressly referred to. 

Though this Sanskrit jai/apatra is a unique document^ it is 
not the only specimen hitherto discovered of a jaijapdira^ another 
specimen of such a document^ couched in ancient Javanese and 
written on a copper-plate, being extant in the distant island 
of Java* This Javanese jai/apcbtra has been described in an 
apparently forgotten Dutch paper by Dr. J . Brandes, and it 
may not be out of place to give some extracts from the learned 
Dutch scholar's paper, ^ and to compare the contents of 
the two with one another. The Javanese japapatra^ 
bears date of the elapsed S'aka year 849 = 928 A. D. and is 
therefore eight hundred and sixty-six years older than the Indian 
specimen. 

It declares after giving the date, that a sentence was passed 
by a certain Court on behalf of one pu J abwel, the defendant, 
who had been reminded by a person named Dharma (this is 
a Sanskrit name apparently), the plaintiff, of a debt amounting 
to one Suvarna in gold. This debt indeed had not been 
contracted by pu Jabwel himself, but by his late wife, named 
Campa, a blood-relation of the plaintiff. The plaintiff had 
lodged his plaint with the court but had failed to appear in 
court at the time appointed for the trial. Consequently the 
court passed a verdict against him, both on account of his 
non-appearance and because the deceased Campa, the real 
debtor, liad no child by her marriage with pu Jabwel, and had 
contracted the debt herself, without the knowledge of her 
husband. Several witnesses (Sdk^) are mentioned tovards the 
close of the document. The name of the writer is also given. 
The whole closes with the statement that the sentence contained 
in the Ja?ya>pa trd (sic) is final and irrevocable. 

Although the Javanese japapatra is much shorter than the 
Indian one, and does not contain any reference to authoritative 

® Een ’ Jayapatra of Acte tan ccuo Reclitt‘i.’lijke Uitspraak vaa Baka 
Wellavrcdoii 18S7* 
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law-books, or discussion of legal questions, the two documents 
resemble each other in several important particulars. Thus the 
Indian jayapatra refers to the fact of the plaintiff having made 
default, though he had been called by the defendant several times. 
He only came subsequently after great exertions, when a fresh trial 
had commenced. The Javanese document mentions the non- 
appearance of the plaintiH as the principal reason for his being 
non-suited. Again, the seven signatures at the top-corners of 
Parsadas or members of the Bench expressing their concurrence in 
the judgment may be compared to the four signatures of witnesses 
at the close of the Javanese jayo^patra. Subscribing witnesses 
were not required in the Indian document, because it is in the 
handwriting of and is signed by the Chief Justice himself. The 
title of jayapatra or declaration of success is found at the close 
of both documents. Other features of the Javanese jayapatra^ 
though not common to it with the Indian one may be traced to 
the ruling of the Sanskrit law-books. Thus the legal rule alluded 
to in the former document, that a debt contracted by the wife 
without her husband knowledge need not be defrayed by the 
latter, is actually found in Narada stating as he does that a 
debt contracted by the wife shall never bind the husband, unlessi 
it was contracted when the husband was in distress (L 18). 
The other rule mentioned in the Javanese jayapihtTa.t\x 2 Ltih.e 
debt of a wife may be obligatory on the husband, if she has 
children by him may be compared to the statement of Narada^s 
Commentator Asahaya (Ic.) that a debt contracted by the wife 
for the purpose of relieving the distress of a son must be 
discharged by the family head. 

The extracts, which Dr. Braudes has printed from Javanese 
law-books in order to elucidate the rules of judicial procedure in 
the Island of Java, tend to corroborate the close relationships of 
Javanese law with the Dharmasastras of India. Thus the four 
parts of a judicial proceeding in Javanese law, viz., the plaint, 
declaration, pleadings and judgment, are very similar to, if not 
identical with, the four parts of an Indian trial, viz., plaint, 
answer, examination and judgment. The rule that making 
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default in the court causes loss o£ one^s suit, may be traced to 
the maxim of Narada (1.2 82), that one who takes to flight after 
receiving the summons, shall lose^his suit The rule regarding the 
jayafatra^ or document of success, which the successful party 
(or both parties) is to receive from the court, whenever 
the sentence has been pronounced in accordance with the 
law-books, agrees with the ruling of the 8mrtis, e.g., when 
Vrddha-Vasistha states that the successful plaintiff, after 
having proved his cause, shall be given ^.jayapatra % and when 
Brhaspati ordains {VI. 3) that the whole transactions in a suit 
shall be recorded in the document stating the success (of the 
claimant or defendant) . 

As regards the antiquity and early history of jayapattas in 
India, it may be noted that the Kautiliya Arthasastra, page 196, 
seems to contain a reference to them under the name of paieat^ 
which means a special kind of jayapatra {iayapatrahheda 
according to Mitrami^ra^s Viramitrodayaj (page 195) . Shama- 
sastry in his' translation of the Arthasastra takes it to mean 
sentence of punishment which shall be p|ssed; the very day 
that one accused of assault fails to answer the charge. What- 
ever the exact date of the Arthsastra may be, it is certainly an 
early work. Considering the antiquity and widespread of the 
institution of j(Pyapatras, it seems reasonable to hope that 
farther researches will rnake us acquainted with still other 
specimens of Indian judgments than those hitherto discovered. 


® Seo Aparaxka II. 84. 
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A Note on Sanskrit! Judgments. . 

By Mahamahopadliyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 

In tie judgment publisied by Mr. Jayaswal in the l£«t 
nuiiiber ■ of the Sooiety^s | Journal^’ there occurs the expression 

which he leayes untranslated, and adds 
the note (p, 25S) ^The text of the judgment is not clear 
to me. The text seems to be corrupt/ 

On the outer cover of a palm-leaf manuscript in mj 
possession I have found a document, more than 800 years old 
which is a deed of sale pertaining to a slave. In this docu- 
ment the deed [m referred to as , From this 

it would seem as if 7^^ti[^T(or were a technical term 

referring to ^slavery^ or ^service^ So that the expression 
in the judgment may be taken to mean — Vho is fit for being 
received as a slave (or servant) •/ or more probably ^who is fit 
for being emancipated from slavery ^ 

Here is the actual text of the document. Its language 
is mixed Sanskrit and Maithili. 

^ * 51 ^ BtiTT ?fTf% ’nrtr »iftr 

^f«fssrw»=BT 

{Literal translation), 

*‘In the ,6aka year 1587 {1615 A.D.) on the fourth day 
of the bright half of the aonth of V»i<akha, Friday, Sri 
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Ramabhadra^Sarma makes OTer this deed of sale relating 
to slavery (or deed of emancipation) ' to S^ri Kagala Dasa. 
Tadatra, ete.’^ {This appears to stand as the abbreviated form 
of some legal formula). 

far the language is Sansirii.Ji 

“Tbe daughter of my slave Hargi, *by na.me Padumi, fair- 
oompleiioned, who is married to your son Sri Kr?na— - 
I have given unto you, after taking from yon one rupee | I 
liaTC no connection witH her^*'. 

[^Th%$ in in MaithilS\ 

'' As witnesses hereof are ^ri Ramak Mi^ra, Sxi 
Siddhinatha Jha, and Ananta. This has been written, 
with the permission of both parties, by Srif^Gangadhara* 
Sarma^'*. 

‘^Signature of S'ri Rgmabhadra 

\Thisis again in Sanshritf] 

As regards the snbjeet-motter of the document, it is interest- 
ing to note that the deed is drawn in favour of the father-in-law 
of the girl concerned ; and as such would appear to be more in 
the nature of a deed of emancipation than of sale. The 

executor of the deed talks of having "given away” — ^"not sold” 

the girl. 

The language also of the vernacular portion of the document 
is interesting, as the forms WWT#, Wit 

and are not current in modern Maithili, in which we 
l^ave the cmiespondiug forms WT, 

and lit«ft- The % termination in the first two words would 
appear to stand for the Dative ^-termination of Sanskrit, which 
in the modem form, has been replaced by the (Dative), 
probably borrowed from Ifindi. 
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The tTnexplained Passage. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

^ The unexplained passage on which Dr. Jha kindly writes is 
airft^^^T, as the expression has been found in two short 
documents disoovered recently by Pandit Vishnu Lai Jha in 
the Raj Library at Darbhanga, They are dated in Labshmana 
Sena era, 528 and 649. In the latter of the two documents a 
passage occurs in MaithiM {deSa-^yawUu) as in Dr. Jha^s 
document. ^ Both documents are deeds of transfer of slave-girls. 
The slave-girl in each case was bought, evidently to be married 
to the slave of the purchaser. The document is called a deed of 
gamlm-VatiU ( drawn by the old master 
in favour of the new one, giving up all his right, title and 
interest in the slave. 

All these three documents, the two given here below and the 
one set forth in Dr. Jha's note, show that the slave-girl 
had been a virgin at the time of the transfer. The expression 
commencing with Gauri-^virgm’ , may have something to do with 
the unmarried status -of the slave. A slave giri became free 
when she was married to the master (according to Aparaika). 
Here in one case we find her being mari^ t® son of the 
master. 

The literal significance of the expression is still unascertained. 

Two deeds of Transfer. 

ii|!^ 
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P.5. — W e are very grateful to Dr. J oily for making us 
acquainted with the Java judgment and for his valuable views on 
the two judgments. The paSchalhara jayapafra may mean, 
as it literally does, a judgment in consequence of default. 
The learned doctor's opinion to read t|fis'4f^ as is folly 

shared by me. In fact I treated it as standing for 
The other reading was rendered so by the printer. Its 

correct form was passed in proofs. 


It is noteworthy that Dr. J oily regards the Panhadat as 
Members of the Bench. 
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BY EAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, lu a , b. t., ji. l. c. 

A few years ago I had an opportunity of studying, with the per- 
mission of the local authorities, a number of Old Government 
Records in the record-rooms of the Commissioner of Chota Nagpoor 
and in the course of my professional work as a lawyer I secured 
certified copies of certain interesting papers from the archives of the 
Government of India. One of these was a report, dated 21st April, 
1827, from S. T. Cuthbert^ Esqr., Magistrate of Ramgarh, to Henry 
Shakespear, Esqr., Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department, Fort William. The then District of Ramgarh, it may 
be stated, included the -present Ban chi, Palamau and Hazaribagh 
Districts of Chota-Nagpur besides part of the Gaya district in Bihar. 
The report in question was prepared after a personal enquiry by 
Mr. Cuthbert, and related to the present Ranchi and Palamau dis- 
tricts alone. Portions of this report were published in 1846 in the 
Journal o| the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is, 1 believe, desirable 
to publish in extenso the whole of the Report as it is of as much 
historical as of ethnographic interest. There are, I believe, numerous 
reports, despatches, consultations, letters, of great ethnographic 
interest in the archives of the Government of India and of the 
Locil Governments and Divisional Headquarters. Though 
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endeavour is being made by the India Government to collect and 
publish records o£ historical interest buried in heaps of old papers 
in Government record rooms, unfortunately little attention appears 
to have been hitherto paid to matters of ethnographic interest. It 
is to be hoped that ethnology and enthnography will be no longer 
left in the cold shade of neglect by the Educational advisors of 
the Supreme Government. 

Judicial Department -Jadi- f To 

cial, Criminal, Consultations the J Henry Shakespear, Esqr.^ 

14th June, 1827, No. 53. ] Secretary to Government in the 

[ Judicial Department, Fort 
t William. 

SiK, ' , 

In obedience to the orders contained in the Resolution of Gov- 
ernment relative to this district under date 26 tb January, 1826, I 
have the honour to submit the report required on my return from 
interior, 

% My visit has been confined to the Pergunnahs of Chota 
Nagpoor (1) and Palamow, The report on the latter treating 
principally on fiscal matters has been addressed to the Board of 
Revenue for the Central Provinces. I have considered it proper, 
however, to annex a copy of it to this address as it contains a re- 
commendation concerning the payment of the Police which requires 
to be submitted to His Lordsbip in Council in the Judicial 
Department. 

3. I now beg leave to submit such observations as have 
occurred to me during my tour tbrough the Pergunnah of Chota 
Nagpoor. 

4. The Pergunnah of Chota Nagpoor is about 95 miles long 
and 80 broad and is bounded on the Noi’th by the Pergunnah of 
Ramghur, to the South by Gangpur in Singh bhoom, to the East by 
the Ziilah of Junaglemals and to the West by Soorgooja. A large 
portion of the Pergunnah is uncultivated and its aspect Hilly and 
Jungle, but there are parts highly productive and wel\ peopled 
such as Loadugur Peetoreea, Burkaghur, Govindpur, Tamar djc,, 
<ic., the soil of which places is extremely rich and far Hie and 

(1) 1% those days the name 'h'Ghpta Nagpoor*' signified the ZanainMari of 
the Maharaja of Chota Nagpoor, and not the whole of what is now the iChota 
Nagpoor Division. — S, C. B. , , ' \ 
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owing to the rain which frequently falls in these parts and 
the general humidity of the atmosphere the ground produces 
the most abundant crops without the fostering aid of irriga- 
tion and often in seasons when they fail altogether in the 
neighbouring Pergunnahs, The climate from the setting in of 
the rains until about the middle of December is extremely 
iinhealtby indeed. To the inhabitant of other parts of the 
country who may be compelled by business to journey into and 
sojourn in the Pergunnah at that season, it mny be accounted 
deadly. 

5. The former history of this district is involved in obscurity ; 

official recox’ds throw no light on it, nor is there an inhabitant who 
can give an account of it antecedent to its subjection by the ances- 
tors of the present family. It is vaguely stated, however, -to have 
been parcelled out into petty chief-ships governed by Rajahs of the 
Coh and Eo 20 * Tribes. It is now divided into forty - 

four Pergunnahs of greater and lesser magnitude and is computed 
to contain about 5130 villages. 

6. The account of the origin of the present family is involved 
in fable; tradition states their descent from the ITagbunsees or 
serpent race mentioned in the Moliabharut, and they are stated as 
having come from Benares ; their ensign is a flag with three snakes 
and a serpent temple still exists in ISTagpoor which the Rajah 
visits at the period of the Dussarah. The worship of Doorga and 
Lutohmee is, however, the prevailing religion. The first of the 
Rajahs of whom a chronological list is preserved, was Fun Mutuh 
Boy accounted to have been the son of the serpent Pundrak ; this 
person is stated to have brought the whole of the Pergunnah under 
his subjection somewhere about the Sumbut year 1213(?) and to 
have obtained from ihe Emperor of Delhi the title of Moharajali 
Olmtfcerdaree. From, that period to the accession of the present 
Eajah is reckoned 167 years* 

7. It would be foreign to my purpose and greatly exceed tlie 
limits I have prescribed to myself in this address were I to enter 
into a detailed account of the petty wars, intestine commotions, 
broils, murders and disturbances which have agitated this Pergun- 
nah even to a late period. My present object is to delineate the 
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present position and state oitlie Province, to describe its different 
landed tennres and to state the rights and privileges of all classes 
from the Raj all to the peasant. 

8. Moha Rajah Jiiggur hTauth Sahee Deo, the present Rajah (2) 
succeeded to the Raj (a?) about twentj-six j^ears of age. He 
appears of a mild disposition and seems disposed to listen to the 
advice and admonition of the Magistrate. Like the generality of 
persons, in his situation however, he evinces neither talent nor 
inclination for business and leaves the management of his affairs 
to his Dewan and other officers. Of late he has made a change 
in his ministerial servants having displaced Dewan Bisourmi^ a man 
who had long been the confidential seiwant of his family, and ap- 
pointed to the situation a Brahmin named Jodi’am Gooroo to whose 
care he has entrusted the interests of his Zumeendaree. 

9. This pei’son like the generality of men newly appointed to 
situations appears to evince activity in his master’s service and 
certainly since liis appointment the Revenue has been more punctu- 
ally discharged but attention is requisite towards his conduct, lest 
his zeal degenerate into rapacity and extortion, thereby producing 
ruin to the people, and consequently depopulation to the province. 

10. In consequence of the fears and representations of many of 
the respectable inhabitants of the Pergunnah as well as certain 
indications in the conduct of this man I was induced to call on him 
to enter into recognizances not to dispossess any of the present 
occupants from their bonds nor to do any act contrary to the Regu- 
lations of Government or the customs of the Pergunnah. 

11. The Revenue which the Rajah derives from the Jageerdars 
according to statement delivered into my hands amounts to 3,38,077 
Rupees, independent of which, he possesses the Pergunali of Sooree 
and a number of valuable Bandhar villages ; and I consider I speak 
within bounds in stating his income at 80,000 Rs. per annum in- 
dependent of Abwabs. 

12. Besides these sources of Revenue, he receives money as 
Nuzaranah under the denomination of Bundeaptm whenever iie 
bestows a Jageer or confirms the sunnuds to heirs of deceased 

(2) He was the father of the present Maharaja Udoypartap Nath Sahi 
Deo.--S. 0. E. 
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Jageerdars. This sum Bot nnfreqaeiifcly amounts to 1,000 or 1,500 
Rupees and is regulated according to the number, extent, and value 
of the villages specified in the grant. 

13. The new Dewan is inclined to set upfa claim on the part 
of his master to recover the greatest part of the Jageers under the 
plea that the word Bundeapun implies mortgage, and that the 
monies which have been advanced, have been more than repaid out 
of the usufruct of the lands. When, however, it is considered that 
no such claim for recovery has been brought forward by any of the 
present Ra-jah’s predecessors and that the word Bundeapun is found 
inserted even in those suimuds containing words genei'ation after 
generation (in Arabian language), it is impossible to acknowledge 
the correctness of such a construction. 

14. Another source of Revenue is the sale of Titles. The 
Rajah, assuming the powder of a sovereign Prince, has not hesitated 
to confer the Titles of Rajah, Koer, Thacoor, Mankee <&o., &c., fora 
pecuniary consideration. About six months ago the title of Rajah 
was bestowed on Thacoor Hureea Singh of Pergunnah Baranda and 
the Rajah received a Kazar of 1,000 Rupees on the occasion. 

15. Considering the Government as the constitutional and 
legal fountain of all honors in this country, I have deemed it my 
duty peremptorily to prohibt the Rajah assuming a power which 
does not belong to hini, and the exercise of which is fraught with 
abuse and imposition. 

16. On the Rajaha’s accession to the Raj (a?) collection of one 
Rupee is made from evezy village throughout the Pergunnah. This is 
called Teeluck Kurch, On his marriage, likewise, a similar collec- 
tion is levied termed Haldeeyapun. Whenever the Rajah has to 
perform a pilgrimage or a journey to visit the Magistrate or is 
pushed by the Collector for Revenue, in short, whenever his 
necessities are pressing, every village in the Pergunnah is called 
upon to send in its quota to enable the Rajah to meet such exigen- 
cies. Thus iitider the terms Ntidud and Maugun it is impossible to 
say what the R-ajah’s officers collect from the villagers, upon whom 
the burden of f urnisliing the supplies principally falls. 

17. Under such a system of feudalism, giviiig rise and colour to 
every species of extortion and plunder, it is not to be wondered at 


that the population of the provinoe is so limited when compared 
with the extent of its area. 

18. That these practices are still in some degree in existence 
cannot be denied i but it is consolatory to know that under better 
lawSj and a more equitable system of Government, they are now 
rapidly on the decline ; and it is mj humble opinion that their 
abolition, as well as the gradual abolishment of the personal in- 
fluence of the Rajah are the great desiderata for the improvement, 
civilization and happiness of the inhabitants of this Perguniiah, 

19. At the same time I say this, I wish it not to be 
understood that I advocate a severity of conduct towards the 
Rajali or urge that he should be treated with any unnecessary 
degradation, or in a manner revolting to his feelings. The Rajah’s 
influence, notwithstanding it has somewhat declined since it has 
been divested of the charge of the Police, is still extensive and I 
consider it is in the power of the Magistrate to turn it to a benefi- 
cial account, more by a just liberal but determined conduct, than by 
the adoption of an opposite system. 

Subordinate Bajahs. 

20. Six subordinate Pergunnahs are incorporated with Chota 
ITagpoor, Tamar, Burada, Raie Booiidoo, Silee and Burwa, 
How or when these Pergunnahs became dependent on the Rajah of 
Chota Nagpoor I cannot ascertain, but it would appear that for a 
long time the dependence was little more than nominal. It was not 
until the Country came into our possession that those Rajahs were 
permanently and actually incorpox’ated with Chota Kagpoor. The 
Revenue which these Rajahs pay at present to the Rajah of Nagpoor, 
was fixed, 1 believe, by Major Crawford in 1840 Sumbut and is as 
follows : The Rajah of Tamar possesses about 185 villages and 
pays as Malgoo'/.aree 2,669 Rupees. Rajah of Raie, 83 villages, 
pays 1,500 Rupees. Rajah of Boondoo, 88 villages, pays 735 Rupees, 
Rajali of Silee, 67 villages, pays Revenue 847 Rupees. Rajah of Burwa 
255 villages, pays 1,462 Rtippes.Thakoor of Burwa, 29 villages, pays 
846 Ruppes. The Rajah of Chota Nagpoor has no right in these Per- 
gunnahs saving the revenue payable to him and these Rajahs may 
be considered in the light of TalookdarSt The Bajalis, however, still 
acknowledge the Rajahs of Chota iSTagpoor as their feudal chief, and 
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on the death of a Rajah his successor waits on the B-ajah of 
Nagpoor, paj^s homage and presents a considei'able Nazar, generally 
1,000 Rupees, and receives the Tiiluc from him. 

21. The same feudal rights and customs prevalent in Chota 
Nagpoor are exercised by these Rajahs. Of the personal character 
of these chiefs much cannot be said in its praise ; they are wholly 
illiterate and for the greater part utterly ignorant of the most cara- 
mon affairs of life. On asking any question concerning their 
Country, I was invariably referred for information to the Dewan to 
whose management they entrust every thing. 

Jageerdars. 

22. In times prior to the period when these provinces became 
subject to the British Government, the Rajahs and independent chiefs 
of bordering districts were continually engaged in predatory and 
petty warfare. These invasions and intestine dissensions were so 
frequent that it became necessary for the heads of the contending 
parties to contrive some method of keeping in a constant state of 
readiness and attendance a sufficient number of followers for the 
purpose not only of defending themselves against sudden enterprises, 
but with the view also of possessing the power of making reprisals 
on their neighbours. 

23. The plan adopted by the Rajahs, that they might ever 
have a number of partizans ready at a moment’s notice, gave rise to 
the now long-established custom of bestowing lands in Jageer ; a 
feudal tenure, the very counterpart to those engagements which 
existed to so great an extent in Europe during the middle ages, 

24. Although from the nature of these feudal tenures, Jageers 
were originally granted solely in consideration of Military services 
yet services of a Civil and religious nature were afterwards similar- 
ly rewarded at the pleasure of the superior. 

25. The number of larger Jageers is 26, consisting of about 
25,31-2 (?) villages. These Jageers have invariably descended from 
father to son and both the custom of the Pergunnah and the practice 
of the Courts hold them as hereditary in the direct male lines. On a 
Jageerdar dying without male issue his Jageer generally reverts 
to the Rajah, as females in this country do not succeed to rea| 
property. 
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26* - The Jageerdars (with few exceptions), \ p'articEiarly those 
..who possess power, have always been considered a ' tio.'’b:ulei:it descrip- 
tion: ''oE'.people, and their, dependants although oppressed by thein do 
wdiatever they desire from the mere habit of obedience which they 
have always been taught to consider due to their immediate supe- 
riors and are frequently excited by them to plunder their neighbours, 
Many complaints were made to me against this class of people during 
my stay even on their Estates, and had I been able to remain 
longer, in all probability the number would have increased, as 
people were sh^^- at first in coming forward, and it was only after 
residence of some days at a place, that they ventured to complain. 
The greater number of complaints do not prove groundless and one 
Jageerdar in particular was convicted of a series of oppressions, 
which required to be visited with the utmost rigour of the Law, 
It is to be hoped that the examples which have been made will not 
be without their due effect on the conduct of these land-holders 
towards their peasantry* 

27, The half -deserted villages which I so frequently met with 
©vinced to my mind the oppressive conduct of these people as land- 
holders. On enquiring the cause of such almost universal desertion, 
one ascribed it to the Hiindua or Putchugee Tax, wliicb, however, 
had been abolished some time previous and which in very many 
places the Jageerdars prevented the Ticcadar fi'om collecting. 
Another attributed it to the people being harassed by perpetual 
calls to furnish supplies to the Military ; but in my humble opinion 
the desertion must chiefly be imputed to the conduct of the principal 
land-holders towards their Byots and their not granting receipts for 
the payments of rents which alone opens a wide door to abuse. Add 
to these the effects of the feudal system which under the most 
favourable circumstances must ever act as a check to the increase of 
population by damping the industry and independence of the people. 

28. The Mankies (3) and Moundas (4) after the Jageerdars 
are next in importance as a body of proprietors in this Pergunnali, 
These people are of Oole and Bhoongen caste and are principally 
confined to the Pergunnahs of Tamar, Eaie and Burunda, 

(3) A * Manki’ is tbe headman of a group of Ho or Mundari villages. — 
S 0. B. 

(4) A *M!ounda* is the headman of a Hnndaxi village. This is the primary 
signification of the term. But it is also popularly "applied to the tribe as a 
whole. Mundari is the adjective term. — S. 0- B* 
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29. The Mankiesand Moimdas hold their lands from the Ra'ali 
of the aforesaid Pergnniiahs from whom they receive Pugrees, the 
form of their appointment, and to whom they pay a quit rent. The 
Mankies are generally holders of 12 villages and the Moniidas of 3 
or 4 and the tenure is considered hereditary. 

30. The records of office bear strong evidence to the licentious 
and lawless character of these people. But however turbulent and 
insubordinate their character may have been, I consider them at 
present as dutiful and legal subjects, preferring a life of tranquil- 
lity to their former predatory habits. The whole of them came to 
me with great willingness and alacrity and they shewed me every 
mark of attention and respect. 

31. I think it proper here to remark that, notwIthst:mding 
these decisive proofs of amendment in their conduct, the Rajah of 
Tamar still finds great difficulty in realizing his revenue from some 
of them. 

32. In the ease of Mahta Bahadoor Singh of Sindree, liolder of 
59 villages, the Rajah complained to me that he had not received any 
Revenue fi*om the Mahta for these seven years past, notwith- 
standing Mr. Golvin had interested himself in the business and the 
Hajah stated his balance at 7,000 Rupees. The Mahta in reply con- 
tended that the balance was not due, inasmuch as the Rajah. had 
prevented him getting possession of his Estate, and had himself col- 
lected the rents. 

33. On referring to the records of office I found that in conse- 
quence of these disputs two Ameens had been sent by the Court to 
collect the rents, both of whom had died from the iinhealthioess of 
the climate, and that from the time of the death of the second 
Ameen, the Ryotts had not paid a fraction. The parties engaged 
to conform to my suggestions and the matter thus rests until the pro- 
mised day of payment. I mention this circumstance to show that 
a feeling of distrust and hostility still exists between the Rajah 
and some of these Mankies. 

34. The country in which these Hankies and Monndas reside 
is full of fastnesses, places diflficult of approach end strongly forti- 
fied by nature. The PerguJinah of Tamar at present is in a state of 
profound tranquillity which is not likely to be disturbed. 
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Yillage Oommunity. 

35. The heads of villages in this Pergannah are called Mali* 
toons; (5) these men in conjunction with the village Poojarjs 
called peons (6) transact the whole of the business of the village. 
They make the annual settlements with the iijotts and collect 
the rents and the Malitoon is answerable to the proprietor for the 
revenue due from the village, 

36. In the month of Maugh the Mahtoon and peon assemble 
the cultivators who may be willing to cultivate, and distribnt3 
amongst them their different portions of land. The E/yott receives 
no Ihittah or written document, but the extent of his Jote or field is 
pointed out to him generally before witnesses on which lie receives 
a piece of earth from the Mahton , and this ceremony is the token of 
having agreed to lease the held and is called receiving gotee^ (7) the 
form of the Ryottwar settlement in this Pergnnnah. 

37. The rents throughout the Pergannah are universally paid 
in money generally on three but some times in four kists, viz,^ 
(1) Kist Pencha in the month of Assar, (2) Miingee in Maugh 
(3) Hakeemee in Choet, (4) Povotee in Assar. 

38. The situations of Mahtoon and Peon are considered here- 
ditary. The Mahton is allowed by the proprietor one Panee or two 
Panees of land for his own cultivation according to the extent of the 
village besides which be receives at the period of cutting the crops 
one Pucka Pooloos each Assamee. The peon who is the Poojary of 
the village likewise gets a similar portion of land for his religious 
services in deprecating the -wrath of the evil spirits with which all the 
villages are supposed to abound. The Poojaring forms the chief 
item in the village expenses and sometimes amounts yearly to the 
sum of 30 Rupees for fowls, sheep, swine, etc., etc,, for sacrifice, the 

(5) This is a rais-spelliBg of tho term * Mahato ^ or the secular htadman of 
an Oraon village. — SS, 0. H. 

(6; This is a mig-spolliug for * Pahan * or the * village-Priesfc among Ohota 
Nagpoor aboriginals. — S. 0. E. 

* Poojari * is a Hindu term meaning ‘ Priest *, In some Mnnda and Oraon 
villages there is a * Pujari* who acts as the assistant or Deputy of the ‘ Pahnn.’— 
S. 0, E- ■ 

(7) This custom of giving ‘goti* is still in general vogue in the Ranch* 
District. A clod of earth is handed over to a new lessee or tenant as a symbol 
of the land with him. The custom of the landlord or his agent Jving * goti ’ to a 
new tenant is still in vogue in the Ranchi District. — B. 0, R. 
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expense generally falls on the Ryotts. The Poojaring takes place 
three times a year Poos and Ohiet, hut oftener in case of oak- 

laifcy, occurring. 

39. Lands considered as Hereditary property of the cultivators 
are as follows : . 

1st. Land which formerly was jungle hut which has been 
brought into cnltivation by the labour of the Ryott 
is termed a Boomlceeere het and no Revenue is demand, 
able for it. 

2nd. Marshy and swampy land brought into cultivation is 
called Byehulket and becomes the property of the 
cultivator without being subject to the payment of 
Revenue. 

3rd. Land granted as generally from one Pawa to 
one Kharee (S) in quantity the holders of which are 
liable to serve the pi'oprietor as begaries or must find 
substitutes whenever the latter moves or requires 
such assistance 

40. The land in this Pergtinnah is not reckoned by Beegas but 
byaimas, Pawes, Kharis, Burris and Bands. L Pawe is a portion 
of land sufficient for sowing two or three Mauuds, 4 Pawesmake 
one Karee, 8. Karees one Buixee. -A Pawe generally lets for' 3 
Rupees according to the quantity of the land» In Tamar they reckon 
by Bands or a portion of ground capable of receiving ten Maunds of 
seed. When a Byott takes into his cultivation Kisht shelter or soil 
of the first quality together with Cherabaree or ground near big 
dwelling, for garden &c., &c., and Znmeen sear or land of an inferior 
kind, such a jute is called Leka ket, for which he pays at the rate of 
4 Rupees per Pawe. 

41. The liyotts generally use a plough to which two oxen are 
yoked. 

In good seasons, after defraying every expense of cultivation 
rent, &c., &c., the profit accruing to the Ryott on one plough is 
calculated from 20 to 30 Maunds. It is not the custom of the 

i8) One Paimlandis roughly ecjaivaleufe to one acre of good paddy land 
and one Khari m equivalent to foux* C. B. 
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proprietor to make advances to the cultivators : should the latter 
require pecuniary assistance, he must have recourse to his Mohajaii 
who advances him the necessary sum, receiving as interest one anna 
per mensem in the Rupee. If seed is advanced, the Byott must repay 
his M oh a jail at the end of the year double of what he borrowed, vu ^ 
for one Maiind borrowed he must return two. The custom of culti- 
vating villages by Pie Kasht Ryotts is not frequent in this Per- 
gminah. 

42. In Chota Nagpoor, equally with the rest of India, it is 
established by custom that the Resident Byotts have a permanent 
hereditary right in the soil which they cultivate so long as they 
continue to pay the rent justly demanded of them; with punctualit}^ 
Receipts, though granted to Jageerdars and Teekadars and even to. 
the heads of the villages, are withheld from the Ryotts. I con- 
sidered it my duty to urge the Rajah and principal laiid-hoMers to 
introduce the practice of giving these people written receipts, thereby 
rendering respective rights more secure, 

43, The principal crops in this Pergunuah are the Kureepimd 

Budioie, the pToduoe ivom the is comparatively trifling. No 

measurement takes place of the land at the annexed settlement. The 
Mahtonon parcelling.out the lands to the Ryott, divides the Muwa' 
Trees amongst them,, the produce from other trees goes to the 
proprietor. The price of field labour is one Pyla or wooden cup. 
full of rice or diflerent kinds of pulse, and i/2 an anna per diem ; 
some, however, receive one Bundle in 21 Bundies of. the crops 

the proprietor does not receive Karcharte^ ov money for permitting 
cattle to gime. 

BondBmen* 

41. There are three different species of Bondsmen in this 
Pergunuah : ■ ■ , 

1st. When a person receives a sum of money from another 
and executes a deed called a sawunh (9) putta he 
becomes that person's bondsman or Sawiink for life 
and cannot be released from his bond, though he 
offer payment of the money he received. The deed 

(9) This would appear to be a corruption of ‘ Sewak' or sewice, such 
SauTiak ^attas are no longer executed. And this form of * Bondmansbip' seems 
to have' disappearad from the Ranchi I)istnofe;^S. 0. E. 
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of Sawiank Puttra, boweverj does not affect the 
children. It is expected that the master lurnislies his 
Bondsman with food and clothing and generally he 
pays the expenses attendant on marriage, 

2nd. A person who borrows a sum of money from another 
stipulating by a deed to serve the lender for a specified 
time or until the amount of the principal and interest 
be repaid. This Bondsman has an allowance of a 
Maund of rice a month and one Bupee is given to him 
at the cold season, besides which he is entitled to one 
bundle, out of 21, of the crops at the cutting seavson. 

3rd. (10) A person who hires himself for field labour, the 
period of which service is generally from Maugh to 
the end of Poos, and should the Bondsman run away 

wdthin the period of service, the master is entitled to 

damages on account of loss of services. This hind of 
Bondsman generally receive Bs. 6 a year and 
12 Maunds of (11) rice, 

45. The Goles migrate in great numbers annually in search of 
employment and are entertained by indigo-planters and others. They 
are e:enerally prefeiTed to the labourers of other parts of the Conn-, 
try on account of their perrforming more work and at a lower rate. 
In a family consisting of four or five persons* two are left at home 
to take care of the family affairs and cultivation, Ac., the rest go 
abroad to seek service. Punchaiets are not frequent except in cases 
in witchcraft when the people do not apply to the Court: they resort 
to the head men to settle their disputes. 

46. The peasantiy, generally speaking, do not appear to enjoy 
a state of great comfort, their Huts are miserable and their 
ordinary food is of the poorest kind, There are three descriptions of 
Coles; (12) liamea, Aomwan, Mooncla: these vary in language more 
than in manners. Their language, especially of those oxi the 

(10)&(I1> Theno two forms of boudsmanship are still in vogue in the 
Ea ■ cli! District— S* 0* ■ 

^X2) This shows poor knowledge of the ethnology of the district, urder 
the term ‘Cole’ is here included both the Oraons (spelt here Aorawan who 
speak a Dravidian tongue and the Mundas who speak a ‘ IVIunda ’ tongue, 
‘Eamea’ improbably meant for the ‘Kharias’ the third principal aboriginal 
ribe of fcbo Eanchi District.— S, C, E- 
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frontier bordering on Singbboom, is not generally understood and 
when the Coles are brought into the Sudder station for Orimina! 
o€eucesthey are invariably accompanied by an interpreter. 

47. These people are of the lowest hind of Hindoos (13) and in 
their manners and customs are little removed from savages. The 
only covering worn by the women is a small piece of cloth passed 
between their thighs. Their intimacy and connexion (for they 
intermarry) with the Lurks Coles was formerly considered so de* 
moralizing and so detrimental in its efects to the welfare of that 
part of the Oountryj that it was thought necessaiy to restrict such 
intercom'se by every possible means. This may have been the case 
before Singbhooni came into our possession j but since that period 
the character of the Coles would seem«to have impi’oved, or they are 
better governed, as they now refrain from committing those lawless 
depredations on the borders to which tliey were formerly so 
prone. 

48. Markets are held once a week in the princip.il villages 
throughout the Fergunnah and are stated to be 67 in number. The 
various duties under the denomination of Eusoonv Gunjeeat were 
formerly lot in farm by the proprietors and were a source of con« 
siderable emolument. Notwithstanding such collections are strictly 
prohibited, I have reason to believe that they are stii! secretly 
levied under the name of Mu turf a. Such being my|conviction, I 
issued a strict prohibition of such collections and warned the land- 
holders that should a complaint of such a nature be proved before 
me. I would visit the ofence with the utmost rigour of the law. 
The annual visits of the Civil authority will, however, prove the 
most effectual check to these as well as to all other irregularities 
and illegal practices. 

49. Bice, Ootbon, Sagaroane, Shur sTiufj Koonjeed, Boorgooja 
and several kinds of pulse are cultivated in Chota Nagpur. The Hills 
produce great quantity of Gum, Lac, Silk, Kutli, Sulajeet, Bunsi 
lochun and Tee Khoor, The cultivation of the poppy has not as 
yet been attempted on the part of the Opium Agent, though there 
are many parts of the Pergurmah in which, I conceive, it might be 
successfully introduced. Iron ore is found in considerable quantities 

(1$) The majoi'ity f these animists can hardly be designated HiDdus*— 
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in these Hills and Gold is picked up in the beds of some of the 
Elvers. A diamond mine is stated likewise to exist, but the Rajali 
and other land-holders are cautious and withhold all information 
eoncerning its productive powers or the mode of working it. 

50. There are navigable Rivers in the Pergunnah. The Ex- 
ports consist in Rice, Cotton, Soorgoojeea, Lac, Iron, &c,, | in 

return are received salt, brass and copper utensils from Buncoorah 
and cloths from Sumbhulpoor. 


51. The salt agent at Patna has a Gomastha assistedbj 15 
Burkunda 'es in the Pergunnah to prevent the importation of 
contraband salt from the Province of Cuttack. It has been re- 
presented to me {'indeed, I took evidence on the subject) that not 
withstanding these precautions, large quantities of salt are annual! v 
smuggled through the province with the connivance of 
the Gomastha. It appears to me that officer is too far removed 
from the residence of the salt agent to be under efficient surveil- 
lance, There being little risk of detection, it is not improbable that 
malversations and frauds on the Government take place. Bffiectuaily 
to protect the interests of Government in this respect, it would be 
advisable to place the salt department in Ramghur under the 
control of the Oollector. 

Revenue. 

52. Under the Mahomedan rule the Rajahs of Chota Nagpoor 
paid Pechkush of about 15,000 Rupees annually. Notwithstanding 
the capabilities of this fine and extensive Pergunnah, no increase in 
the Jummah took place at the decennial settlement. At present the 
Government demand stands as follows : 

Land Revenue ... ... Bs. 14,100 

Abkarry ... ... 12,000 


Deduct Expenses.--- 
Poliee Expenses 


Sum Total. ..26, 100 
5,004 


Balance ... ... 21,787 (?) 

53. The perpetual settlement having been made with the 
Eajah for the whole Pergunnah, no increase can now’' be expected in 
the land Revenue. The Excise Department, however, is capable of 
improvement ; and were the cultivation of the poppy placed as in 
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most otlier districts of Beliar in tlie hands of the Collector, increased 
profits would undoubtedly follow the adoption of such a measure* 
Some months ago I did myself the honor to submit a proposition of 
this nature to the Board of Trade, but it was over-ruled ; the 
suggestion being objected to by the Opium Agent. 

54 On consideration of the great extent and numerous popula* 
tiou of Chota Nagpoor as well as the distance of the greater part of 
the Pergiinnah from the Suclder station, I, in 1825, submitted to the 
superior judgment of the Court of Appeal the expediency of 
appointing a Mnnsifi in the Pergnnnah, which measure met with the 
approbation and sanction of that Court. Since the establishment of 
the Munsifi’s Court (which took place in September 1825) to the 1st 
January, 1827, the cases entered on the file are as follows : — 


Suits entertained 
Do. decided 
Do. Appealed 
Do. Beversed 


.. 339 
.. 119 
. 2 
.. 1 


55. ' When I first mentioned to the Rajah and some of 
the other great land-holders my intention of recommending the 
appointment of a Munsiif, the proposition %vas vehemently 
objected to and I have no doubt that these people used 
every means to dissuade the Eoyatts from resorting to such 
a tribunal, for on my stay at Loadagur, which lasted only five days, 
no less than seventy new suits were entered on the file principally 
from my explaining to the inhabitants my motives for establishing 


such a Court, 

56. In my humble opinion such an office was required for 
the lower class of suitors who before were deterred from bring- 
ing forward their suit on account of the irksome and expensive 
journey to the residence of the Judge, Moreover, I considered 
it not improbable that the encouragement might promote a more 
intimate knowdedge of the Regulations amongst this rude people 
and thereby tend to its civilization and improvement. The 
opposition I regard as having originated in the most sordid and 
interested motives and, on the whole, I feel satisfied as to the. justice 
and policy of the measure. 
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Police. 

57. Prior to tiie year 1800 the inliabitaiits laboured under 
oonsiderable disadvantages from the absence of a reg’iiLir system 
of Police and the partial and incomplete promulgation of the 
Regulations of Government which doubtless led to many lawless 
acts and other irregularities# 

58. In the above-mentioned year the late Major Bonghsedge, 
an officer of talent and considerable expeinence in Ramgbur, sub- 
mitted a plan for the better administration of Criminal justice 
within the province, and in consequence of that gentleman’s 
suggestions, the Pergunnali was divided into six Thannahs, the 
management and control of which was entrusted to the hands 
of the Rajah, who thus made himself responsible for 'the due 
execution of the laws and the extirpation of crime within his 
jurisdiction. 

59. Many inconveniences, however, followed this aiwangement 
which was anything but complete. The co-operation of the 
Jageerdars and different land-holders had not been secured, and 
was rarely afforded. The Police officers were most irregularly 
paid, having been kept in arrears sometimes for the space of two 
years. A Village Chowkeedaree establishment was wholly un- 
known, and crimes were committed which seldom came to the 
knowledge of the Magistrate, 

60. With a view to remedy the evils incident to such a 
system and to exonerate the Rajah from a duty which he was 
anxious to relinquish and was quite incapable of perfoi^ming, the 
management of the Police was taken out of his hands and trans- 
ferred to the direction and control of the Magistrate under the 
orders of Government dated 26th January, 1826. 

61. The number and sites of the Police divisions remain 
the Bame as formerly and are as follows; -- Thannah Moharaj 
Gunge is about 48 Ooss long and 30 broad j it is said to com 
prise 1100 villages. The jurisdiction of this division appears to 
me too extensive and the population too numerous for the pre- 
sent arrangement to be efficient for the purposes of Police. I 
would therefore, respectfully, suggest that the Thannahbe divided, 
from which measure considerable advantages may be expected 
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in the prompt detection of crimes and apprehension of offend* 
ers* The present establishment consists of 30 Burkiindazes, 2 
)»iohnrerSj 1 Jemadar and one Darogah, The following is the 
proposition I beg leave to submit; that the Thannah be removed 
altogether from Mobaraj Gunge and divided in to two ; one of the 
Thaiinahs to be fixed at Govindpoor, a central situation the 
length of which would be 21 Coss, breadth 16 Goss. The estahlish- 
ment to consist of one Darogab, 1 Mohurer, 1 Jemadaiv and 
12 Barkundazes. The other to be stationed at Armaie with 
a similar number of officers, the division being equaT in length 
and breadth to the former. The allowances of the six Burkim- 
dazes whom I propose to reduce would create a fund to pay the 
additional Darogah and Jemadar. 

Tliannah Jliee&o Ohiittee. 

62. Is sixteen Goss long, eleven broad ; the situation is cen- 
tral and appropriate. The establishment is kept up to the full 
complement of a regular Thannah. The division is stated to contain 
515 villages. 

Thannah Burkaghiir. 

63. Length seventeen Goss and breadth twelve, contains 515 
villages. The situation eligible. This division comprises a 
considerable number of Babooan Jageers, the holders of which 
have ever been notorious for contumacy. An instance of this des- 
cription occurred on my. visit to this Thannah, One Lall Buwanee 
Sao, a principal Jageerdar, proprietor of 12 villages, having been 
ordered to attend on me to answer to a charge of harbouring 
robbers and sharing in the plunder, has absconded and no trace 
of him can be found. 

Thannah Boondoo. 

64. Length twenty-eight Goss, breadth twelve. Villages 684, 
The country within this Jurisdiction is for the greater part 

Thana Burwa. 

65. Length twenty Goss, breadth twelve Goss. Villages 233. 
Much jungle in this Division and the climate is particularljr 
unhealthy. 
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Thannali Odyegimge. 

66. Length eighteen Goss, breadth fourteen Villages 400. 

67. A respectable authority, viz,, the 4th Judge of the Patna 
Court of Circuit, having deemed it his duty to denounce the state 
of the Police in this southern part of the district, I consider it 
proper to annex to this report copy of Mr. Steers letter to my 
address under date the lOtb June, 1826, that the Government may 
be enabled to judg^e of the validity or otherwise of my answer and 
explanation. With regard to the doctrine so well laid down by the 
4th Judge, I imagine, few will object to it, it being more remark- 
able for its soundness than its novelty. If I might be allowed an 
opinion, however, I would with great deference hesitate as to its 
unqualified application ; for as a general principle it appears to me 
more suitable to the precincts of the Court of King’s Bench, than 
applicable to our Indian system. 

68. The 4th Judge commences by observing, You have admit- 
ted the same witnesses that one adduced to support and prove the 
charge of the prosecutor to attest confessions of the offenders 
when first apprehended and when brought before the Mofussil 
Police.’^ This is surely extremely objectionable. 

69. To the above observations, as well as to the letter generally, 

I most respectfully submit the following answer. In this district 
the population is so scattered that it is next to impossible to procure 
sufficient number of witnesses to attest each fact separately ; and 
where no grounds for suspecting conspiracy exist, there can be no 
valid objections to witnesses to the prosecution attesting confes- 
sions, for attending to the search for stolen property. On the con- 
trary, the fewer the witnesses sent in (provided they are sufficient to 
prove the case and that no chain of evidence is wanting) the better, 
as it makes our Police system operate with infinitely less hardship 
on the public at large to whom it must always be repugnant to 
quit their homes to give evidence to facts to -which they may 
have been violently compelled to be eye-witnesses. 

70. The argument made use of by the Judge of Circuit, tends 
to throw suspicion on the evidence of all those who may 
happeii to be connected with the Prosecutor, Now the Civil 
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eonsequeiice of sucli a doctrine to society is, that it throws ont 
the best and often the only possible evidence which can be had 
in support of the prosecution. Who it may be asked are so 
likely to be acquainted with dacoity as the kinsman and house- 
hold servants of the person robbed? Again, in a case of murder 
who are so likely to have seen the deed or to be aware of the 
cause of the crime as the relations and servants of the deceased? 
Ii such scruples be strictly regarded, it appears to my humble 
judgment that convictions would be rare and property and life 
alarmingly insecure, 

7L With regard to confessions they may strictly be ascrib- 
ed to the peculiar habits of the people and to their simple 
unsophisticated and untutored character. As to the alarming 
state of crime so forcibly commented on in the last paragragh of 
Mr. Steers’ letter, I have only to remark that it is not indicated 
by official documents which surely until they are proved otLer- 
wise, are as legitimate sources of information as oral communica- 
tions. Crimes attended with cruelty and violence are not 
common in Ramghur and the history of the people is rather 
favourable than otherwise to their character for mildness of 
disposition. In hazarding the above remarks I entreat they 
may not he considered as emanating from a disposition to cavil 
at the ideas and orders of my superior in authority, talent, informa- 
tion and experience. 

72. In order that the Government may be enabled to judge 
of the efficiency or otherwise of the Police, I heg leave to subjoin 
the following statement of crimes which have been reported. 
Craninals apprehended, punished and released from, 1st January 
1826, to the 31st March, 1827, List of heinous crimes which 
have been reported to the Magistrate from 1st January, 
1826, to 31st December, 1826, by the Police Darogahs of Chota 
Hagpoor. 
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Rahzanee 

2 
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Wilful murder 

5 

IS 

15 

8 

6 

I 

Manslaughter 

3: 

0 

6 


I 

5 

Burglary 

i02 

242 

89 

53 

6 

SO 

Theft} 

... 6i 

125 

75 

48 

J3 

27 

Cattle stealing 

... 39 

76 

55 

46 

53 

9 

Arson 

1 

2 

2 

1 

l3 

1 

Base coin 

1 

5 

5 


1 

4 


Total ... 214 

488 

247 

156 

14 

77 

Ditto Ditto from 1st January to 31st March, 

It-27. 



Dacoity 

... j. ; . 


jj 

»> 

J} 

S3 

Eahzaiiee 

«»* ' .ii ' 


?> 

>3 

35 

5J 

Manslaughter 


1 

1 

■ >5 

3) 


Burglary 

..e 52:; 

123 

37 

24 ' 

6 

7 

Theft 

... ■ ■22 ■ ' 

35 

19 

6 

.'5; 

13 

Cattle stealing 

... 17 

26 

16 

9 

j? 

7 

TOTAFi 

■ ... -92 

185 

73 : 

39 


726 

73. It will be seen from the above list that 

the total 

amount 


of causes for tlie year 1826 is 214 in wliich 488 men are supposed, 
to have been concerned; 247 of whom have been apprehended, 156 
ptinishecl, 14 stand committed with every probability of their 
conviction. Of tlie five cases of murder and of the eighteen men 
supposed to have been eoucerned, 15 have been apprehended, 8 
sentenced one released and 6 stand committed and will most, 
probably be convicted. 

74 It is the characteristic of a barbarous people to be 
prodigal of blood and to evince a want of tenderness and regard 
fur life when excited by the stimulus of strong passion, and murder 
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stands proiiiiiient amongst the crimes prevalent in the Pnrgnnnah, 
The motives to commit the crime originate generally in Jealousy, 
not nnfreqaently in superstition and sometimes it is perpetrated 
from a spirit of revtnge. An aggravated case of this latter 
description was tried at the 1st Sessions of 1826, A substan- 
tial Zamindar had hired assassins to murder his neigh bonr on 
account of a grudge he owed the latter for having lodged a com- 
plaint against him to the Magistrate. The assassins bargained to 
undertake the business for only a very, trifling sum in money 
and a few Mannds of rice. The deed was committedj but the 
perpetrators paid the forfeit of their lives. 

75. A knowledge that cases of such a description do occur 
cannot but fill the mind of the authority with anxiety and pro- 
duce a corresponding watchfulneSvS, • 

76. When it is taken into consideration that only one year 
has elapsed since the Police has been placed under the imme- 
diate management of the Magistrate and no officer had visited the 
Pergunnah for a period of nearly seven years, add to wdiich the 
difficulties that are encountered fx’om the vast extent of the Jurisdic- 
tions and the wild nature of the country, I am sanguine enough to 
think that the above statement will be regardedas rather reflecting 
credit on the activity of the Police officers than the contrary. The 
means placed in the hands of those officers a!re from physical obstac- 
les small. It is for the Government to say whether or not they have 
been made the most of. 

77. I now come to that part of the subject which relates to 
the future xuanagement of the Police in this Pergunnah. The con- 
trariety of opinions which have been given on this question makes 
me apprehensive that the reasoning I am about to adduce in 
support of my opinions may be considered insufficient and nneon 
elusive, I therefore approach the discussion with a diffidence propor- 
tioned to its magnitude. 

78. It is a duty incumbent on me to submit my ideas on the 
pi’opriety or otherwise of introducing into the Pergunnah the pi'O vi- 
sions of Begulation 18, 1 805. In the letter I did myself the honor 
to address to , Mr. Seci-etary Bayley under date the 17th July, 
1824 I expressed myself regarding", the policy of investing the 
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land-holders with Police powers as follows, I am fully persuaded 
that were the Jageerdars entrusted with the management of the 
Police on their different Estates, they would only use it as an engine 
of oppression on. their neighbours. I am convinced that were such 
powers invested in their hands they would not only prove wholly 
nugatory as to objects of Police, but would be in the last degree 
detrimental to the Fergunnah and destructive to the peace of its 
inhabitants. 

79. A Journey into the Pergunnah and a more intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of its inhabitants have in no way induced me to 
change my former way of thinking. Previously to my departure 
or the Pergunnah I had the opportunity of obtaining the benefit* 
of Mr. Fleming’s ideas on the subject and the}” are more import- 
ant as coming from a gentleman possessing great personal experience 
supported by a known character for Judgment and ability, Mr. 
Fleming expressed himself unfavourable to the project of investing 
the land-holders with the charge of the Police on . their respective 
estates. 

80. From the above sentiments there, as well as from what 
I have stated under the head of Jageerdars, it will be seen that 
I more than doubt the policy of investing the land-holders with 
the charge of the Police. In my humble opinion it would enable them 
to practise injustice in so many ways upon their Ryotts and people^ 
that a revival of that tyranny and those exactions which once and 
at no distant time were customary, might be apprehended. In short, 

I fear that were the measure to be carried into effect, the present 
fair prospects of the inhabitants would be speedily overcast and all 
endeavours for their happiness and melioration frustrated and ren- 
dered nouglit. As to the administration of justice it would be as 
formerly and one for filling the coffers of the Rajah’s officers and 
Jageerdars, Yerily it would prove a grasping and venal system. 

81. I am aware that some authorities of repute argue 
against the foregoing sentiments and the system is upheld as 
effective in the neighbouring district of the jungle Mehals. I must 
confess, however, I have never been ednvinced by the reasoning made 
use of by the opposite side, but P cannot but doubt the fact of its 
efficiency, (?) 
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82» Mr. ColTin, a gentleman of considerable reputation in tlie 
Judicial line, expressed himself regarding the Police of this Per- 
gumiah as follows : 

No thannah establislmient, however large, would be sufficient 
to enforce the process of the Magistrate in many parts of the 
Pergiinnah, for instance, the southern and western parts of 
Tamar, or even to effect the apprehension of common offienders 
amongst the hills and jungles to which they have resort ; and I am 
therefore of opinion that the only Police which is adapted for 
that part of the country is the Zamindari.” 

The argument here adduced, to my mind, merely sets forth the 
physical obstacles which oppose themselves to any efficient system 
of Police, for 1 cannot arrive at Mr. Colvin’s conclusion that the 
Zamindar Police would surmount the difficulties which are stated 
to exist. 

83. The efficient administration of the Police must always 
be greatly dependent on personal character. Now, it is a fact, 
and the notoriety will justify me in asserting it, that the 
greatest part of the principal land-holders in this Pergunnah 
are incapable of judging or acting for themselves ; being either 
minors or men of weak understanding, or absolute idiots. Under 
such circumstances, would it be advisable to invest such persons 
with Police powers and to deliver the people over to the 
oppression which undoubtedly would be exercised by those who 
act for them without interest in the prosperity of their Estates. 
I feel persuaded that the answer will be nemine contradicente, 

84. In newly-acquired territories where our laws and 
the forms incident to them would be novel and difficult to 
be understood, the introduction of them probably would be 
impolitic; but in this Pergunnah, now that these laws and forms 
are familiar and perfectly understood, I confess I do not think 
the substitution of the Zamindari system or any other altera- 
tions would prove advantageous. A wise and prudent applica- 
tion of the existing regulations will in my judgment prove the 
most effectual means of oiviliring the people and ameliorating 
their condition, 
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85. On the maturest consideration, then, that I can bestow 
on the subject, I have arrived at the conclusion that it would 
not be advisable to introduce the provisions of Regulation 18 
of 1805 into Chota Nagpoor ; and I would respectfullv 
recommend that the present system of Police be maintained as 
being in my humble opinion essential to check the abuse and 
mal-practices noticed in various parts of this report. There 
can be no doubt that were men selected as Darogahs for the 
different thannahs with reference to their integrity, ability and 
other qualifications, a salutary awe would pervade the landholders 
throughout the Pergiinnah, 

86. The difficulty, however, of procuring qualified officers 
IS very great; men of character will not readily accept 
an appointment in an unhealthy climate at an inferior salary 
the majority of the Darogahs receiving only a stipend of Rs! 
10 per mensem. Considering the arduous and responsible duties 
entrusted to the officers employed as Darogahs in this Pergunnah 
and the beneficial or baneful effects their good or bad conduct 
must produce on the inhabitants, I earnestly but respectfully 
recommend that their situations be rendered more independent, 
and that they receive the same salary as paid to the Darogahs' 
of the regular Thannahs. 

87. Having stated my objections to the land-holders being 

made principals as regards Police functions, I beg leave to say 
that I by no means regard their auxiliary assistance as nn- 
worthy of consideration. On the contrary, I hold them bound by 
law to give ready co-operation in support of the Police officer as 
well as to afford every assistance to the Magistrate in the appre- 
hension of the offenders and detection of crime. Jfay, more than 
this, I am of opinion that they owe the state services similar to 
those which they were obliged to render to their former Governors 
and on this ground I consider them liable to be called on to 
furnish their quota in money towards defraying the expenses of the 
Police. ■ . ■ 

88. Jageers were originally granted in this Pergunnah on 
condition of Military services. Formerly every Jegeerdar was 
obliged to furnish a proportion of men according to the extent 
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of his Jageei’ for the protectioa of the country. These propri- 
etors being now released from this burden, it is but tair that in 
lieu of such a seryice they should bear a certain portion of the 
expense of the Police establishment. The proportion of revenue 
at present assessed upon the genei*ality of Jageers is very small 
and inadequate, since the value of their lands from more regular 
cultivation and improvement and from the tranquillity and 
security a&rded to the Jageerdars under the British Government 
have increased in a very great degree subsequent to the date of 
their original grants. 

89. Under this view of the case I consider it just and 
reasonable that the land- holders should contribute their quota to 
defray the charges of the Police in a fair proportion and 
equivalent of their respective lands. I therefore, with deference 
to superior judgment, propose that a sum not exceeding 16 per 
cent on the Jumma payable by the Jageerdars to the Hajah be 
levied from them for the purpose already mentioned. 

90. The sum of 16 per cent on the Jumma payable to the 
Rajah has not been proposed without due consideration and enquiry 
as to the capability of the Jageerdars supporting such an 
assessment without feeling it burdensome and oppressive. In 
concluding this part of the subject I think it fair to state that 
the land-holders expressed to me their willingness and even 
desire to take on themselves the important functions of Police, and 
should the arguments which I have deemed it my duty to 
urge in opposition to the measure fail in producing conviction^ 
the propositions of Regulation iS, 1805, may with propriety 
immediately be introduced into the Fergunnah. 

The Ghauts. 

91. These passes amount in number to sixty-seven, of 
which twenty-nine are only frequented by the Beoparies and 
travellers. The ghauts were formerly formed out by the 
Rajah and yielded a revenue of about 8,000 rupees. It having- 
been lately decided that the Rajah is not authorised to levy 
Rahadary and other syar duties, these collections are no longer 
made by his officers ; but on entering the Pergunnah I found 
that the G-hautwars whose villages are situated on the immediate 
vicinity of the Ghauts still collected money from the Beoparies, 
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&c. Notwiilistajiding the I refrained 

from interfering until I could receive tlie order of Government 
on this subject, contenting nxjself with telling the Ghautwars 
that I was fully aware of their illegarcollections, but that if I heard 
of only complaints from the Beoparies, and the charges should be 
proved, I could not spare the application of the law. 

92. That the Government may judge of the motives of my 
conduct, I beg leave to submit the following reasons which 
guided me in my behaviour to the Ghautwars. First, I made every 
enquiry from the Beoparies and travellers whom I met with in 
the road as to the amount of these collections, their being 
voluntarily or involuntarily paid and the nature of the protec- 
tion which was afiorded to them, I even took evidence on this 
subject, to be properly satisfied as to the accuracy of the state- 
merits I received. The Beoparies stated to me that at each 
Ghaut they paid at the rate of 1-2 puka pisa, but never exceed- 
ing one puka pisa on each bullock laden with iron, tobacco 
or other saleable articles; that for this payment they received the 
protection of the Chokeedars ail through the Ghaut ; that such a 
protection was a great object to them, and that they most 
readily paid the toll asked for. Second, a personal e^^jperience of 
the length and steepness of these defiles convinced me that no regular 
Police could possibly aiford protection to people travelling through 
the passes which give such facility to robbex's and w'here escape is 
so easy and detection so difiicult. Thix'd, I considered that these 
Ghautwars are the natural and, indeed, the only effectual guardians 
of travellers in such places, and were they to be deprived of 
these perquisites, tliey would become less interested in the 
security of the passes and wmiild have less motive for assisting 
in preserving order and tranquillity and in secuidng them from 
robbers and other criminals. Fourth,! thought that were they 
deprived of the customary remuneration, instead of being the 
guardians of ilio public peace they might become its assailer 
by entertaining bands of robbers, and thus at once destroy the 
lives of the merchants and the commerce of the country, 

9S, Such, then, ware my motives for refraining from actual 
mterference, and it is for the Government to- say how far my conduct 
has been judicious an t whoi.her ox* hot I have beerx guilty, of an 
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error ill jiiigai 311 !:/. Should fche reasom adduced above be assented 
to^ I would respectfully submit that the Ghaut wars be made answer- 
able for all robberies committed in the passes and their vicinity and 
likewise be made accountable for the value of the property stolen; 
in other words, that the provisions of Regulation 18, 1805, be extend- 
ed to them from the year 182 1 to the present time. Only one 
Balia^mnee has been reported to have taken place in the Ghauts and 
in that case the robbers were obliged to leave the property behind, 
being pursued by the Ghaut wars. This surely tells in favour of 
their activity and exertion . 

Suttees. 

91. Ill this Pergunnali (indeed throughout Ramgiiur) Suttees 
(14) do not take place so often as formerly. I am. credibly in- 
formed that the ancient custom of immolating the unfortunate 
widows was as follo\vs. A high wall having been erected around 
a small space, the inside was filled with dry wood and other com- 
bustibles and the wretched victim was compelled to ascend the wall 
by a ladder, on her descent the place w^as set fire to and thus was 
she consumed without the possibility of escape. 

03. In tlie year 1824, I issued a proclamation forbidding the 
land-holders permitting Suttees taking place in their villages or in 
their estates saving in presence of the Police Darogah, and I noti- 
fied to the inhabitants of the district that a contrary conduct would 
be visited by me with fine and imprisonment. To the Darogah I 
gave orders to use every mild and pei'suasive means to prevent 
such sacrifices. I even (privately) recommended force to be resorted 
to in failure of more lenient measure, especially if the intended 
victim should be young. It may here be said that I took upon 
myself a heavy responsibility in urging the Police officers to act in 
a manner not warranted by the regulations. Be it so. The consola- 
tion is mine that lives apparently have been saved by such in- 
terference. The Suttees which have taken place in the Ramglmr 
district since tlie year 1823 are as follows. In 1824 ten Suttees 
occurred and six were prevented by the timely interposition of the 

(14) Masonry platforms or other stual! structures in the Ranchi district, sfcili 
hold in revejence as ‘sat’ thans* (seats of Satis^ by local Hindus, bear testimony 
to the prevalence among the Hindus of the Eanclii district of the cruel custom 
of Sati or the immolation of a widow oii the funeral pyre of her deceased hus- 
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Darogah. In 1825 no Snfcbees were reported as having taken place 
one, however, was prevented. In 1826 three Sattees are reported as 
having occurred and one life as having been saved. 

96. Suttees seldom take place amongst the lower orders and 
in the higher classes the prevalence of this custom is much on the 
decline ; it being now left to the option of the widow to be burnt 
or not with the body of her husband. Of the three wives of the 
late Kajah of Ohota Nagpoor, two allowed themselves to be burnt, 
the other preferred living. All the three Palamow Eanees are 
alive and in the enjoyment of pensions. The Dowager Banees 
of Bamghur and Khuruckdee also preferred life to sacrifice. In shoi’t, 
it would appear that those women only burn with the bodies of 
Jieir husband who fi-om age or lingering disease are incompetent to 
the enjoyment of life, or those who, having experienced the extreme 
of conjugal felicity, find the world a dai^k and dreary wilderness 
without the presence of their beloved partner. 

Proclamation of the Magistrate. 

97. I beg leave to annex to this report translation of a proclama- 
tion which I distributed amongst the land-holder for the pur- 
pose of informing them concerning the duties which Government 
expected them to perform. The amount of the loss which may be 
experienced in robberies occasioned by, the neglect of the Zamin- 
dars, I am aware, must be recovered by Civil action. The Pro 
clamation was received with eagerness and many who were prevent- 
ed attending on me by sickness or other causes sent their Mokhtars 
requesting to be furnished with a copy. 

98. On baiting at a village it was my practice to send for the 
principal person as well as heads of each profession, that I might 
question them as to the peculiar customs prevalent in the villages, 
the rights of the peasantry, the profits derived from the different 
trades and the general treatment the people received from the 
proprietors. 

The Izbars which I took on these occasions have been depo- 
sited in the Sherishta as official documents. On leaving* tbe village 
I addressed the assembled multitude on all those points which I 
considered essential, but more particularly on their superstitions ; 
and I endeavoured to impress on the niinds of the people that the 
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error in juigineiil Sboiikl fcue reasons addaced above be assented 
to^ I would respectfully submit tliattlie G-hautwars be made answer- 
able for all robberies comniifcted in the passes and their vicinity and 
likewise be made accountable for the value of the property stolen ; 
in other words, that the provisions of Regulation 18, 1805, be extend- 
ed to them from the year 182 i to the present time. Only one 
Baha'^iinee has been reported to have taken place in the Ghauts and 
in that case the robbers were obliged to leave the property behind, 
being pursued by the Gliautwars. This surely tells in favour of 
their activity and exertion. 

Suttees. 

9L In this Pergunnali (indeed throughout Ramghur) Suttees 
(14) do not take place so often as formerly, I am credibly in- 
formed that the ancient custom of immolating the unfortunate 
widows was as follows, A high wall having been erected around 
a small space, the inside was filled with dry wood and other com- 
bustibles and the wretched victim was compelled to ascend the wall 
by a ladder, on her descent the place was set fire to and thus was 
she consumed without the possibility of escape. 

95. In the year 1824, I issued a proclamation forbidding the 
land-holders permitting Suttees taking place in their villages or in 
their estates saving in presence of the Police Darogah, and I noti- 
fied to the inhabitants of the district that a contrary conduct would 
be visited by me with fine and imprisonment. To the Darogah I 
gave orders to use every mild and persuasive means to prevent 
such sacrifices. I even (privately) recommended force to be resorted 
to in failure of more lenient measure, especially if the intended 
victim should be young. It may here be said that I took upon 
myself a heavy responsibility in urging the Police officers to act in 
a manner not warranted by the regulations. Be it so. The consola- 
tipn is mine that lives appai’ently have been saved by such in- 
terference. ’ The Suttees which have taken place in the Bamglmr 
/district ,^^ 0 ^ the year 1823 are as follows. In 1824 ten Suttees 
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oecuired and six were prevented by the timely interposition of the 

(14) Masonry platforms or other small structures in tlio Eauchi district, still 
held inrevexence as *sat^tiians' (scats of Satis^ by local Hindus, bear testimony 
to fhe ampng^ the Hindus of the Eanclii district of the cruel custom 

of 8a.ti.or tho Inimoloition of a widow on the funeral pyre of her deceased hus- 
band. — S. C. 
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Darogah, In 1825 no Suttees were reported as liaving taken place 
one, however, was prevented. In 1826 three Suttees are reported as 
having occurred and one life as having been saved. 

96. Suttees seldom take place amongst the lower orders and 
in the higher classes the prevalence of this custom is much on the 
decline ; it being now left to the option of the widow to be burnt 
or not with the body of her husband. Of the three wives of the 
late Eajah of Ghota Hagpoor, two allowed themselves to be burnt, 
the other preferred living. All the three Faiamow Banees are 
alive and in the enjoyment of pensions. The Dowager Ranees 
of Bamghur and Khuruckdee also preferred life to sacrifice. In short, 
it would appear that those women only burn with the bodies of 
Jieir husband who from age or lingering disease are incompetent to 
the enjoyment of life, or those who, having experienced the extreme 
of conjugal felicity, find the world a dai'k and dreary wilderness 
without the presence of their beloved partner. 

Proclamation of the Magistrate. 

97. I beg leave to annex to this report translation of aproclama' 
tion which I distributed amongst the land-holder for the pur- 
pose of informing them concerning the duties which Grovernment 
expected them to perform. The amount of the loss which may be 
experienced in robberies occasioned by, the neglecfe of the Zamin- 
dars, I am aware, must be recovered by Civil action. The Pro 
clamation was received with eagerness and many who were prevent - 
ed attending on me by sickness or other causes sent their Mokhtars 
requesting to be furnished with a copy, 

98. On halting at a village it was my practice to send for the 
principal person as well as heads of each profession, that I might 
question them as to the peculiar customs prevalent in the villages, 
the rights of the peasantry, the profits derived from the different 
trades and the general treatment the people received from the 
proprietors. 

The Izbars 'which I took on these occasions have been depo- 
sited in the Sherishtaas official documents. On leaving the village 
I addressed the assembled multitude on all those points which I 
considered essential, but more particularly on their superstitions ; 
and I endeavoured to impress on the minds of the people that the 
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ogers or magioians with whom the country abounds were a set of 
vagabonds and imposters working on the credulity of the inhabit- 
ants lor their own interested and daumable purposes. I likewise 
notified by proclamation to the land -holders and beads of villages 
that should it be proved before me that any man or -vvoman lias 
been turned out of a village and sent adrift on the world under 
the supposition of being a sorcerer or witch, I would not only 
se%’erely punish the men who sit on the Punchait, but also the 
proprietor of the village. 

Cliowkeedars. 

99. The pay these men receive generally amounts to six 
rupees in ready money and 12 Maunds of rice annually but 
frequently less, and of course must depend on the capability of 
the villages. At every place at which 1 stopped I had these 
people assembled and I explained to them the duties they were 
expected to perform. Some who had been proved guilty of wilful 
neglect I had punished before others by way of example. At the 
same time, however, i did not fail in giving them due encourage- 
ment and in assuring them of my protection and countenance 
when they should merit it, and I particularly enquired concerning 
the, regularity with which they received their pay. 

lOd. A vigilant control on the part of the Magistrate over 
these village -watchraen, taking care that they faithfully perform 
their several duties, at the same time upholding them in theit 
just rights, will scarcely fail of rendering them the mose 
efficient and useful part of the Police. The interests of this class 
of men should never be neglected ; for without their aid the 
regular establisliment can perform nothing, and on the efficiency 
or otherwise of the village watch the general Police of a district 
may be said either to be good or bad. 

101. The cominanication between the Thannahs and the 
Sudder station being frequently interrupted and always in- 
juriously tardy, my attention has been given to its improvement 
and measures are in progress which, when completed, will have 
the effect of facilitating the transmission of order and reports, a 
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matter of considerable importance, inasmuchas an efficient Police 
mainly depends on tlie promptitude with which orders are execut- 
ed and theclerity with which information is furnished. 

Miscellaneous. 

102. The Nizamutt Adawliit having been infornied that 
the jail at this station is capable of holding little more than 100 
men, I have been called upon to state how the number of prisoners 
which generally are in conhnement at this place have been dis- 
posed of. I can assure the Government that the jail was built 
to contain upwards of 300 men and that in point of fact it can 
accommodate about 350 wIthoT-it inconvenience. Concerning the 
state of jail and the general appearance of the prisoners I beg 
leave to subjoin the following extract of a letter from the 2nd 
Judge of Circuit who held the 2nd Sessions of 1826, to the 
address of Mr. Augustus Prinsep, Officiating Magistrate, soon after 
I had delivered over charge of the office : 

Paragraph 3rd. ‘‘In visiting your Jail this morning I had 
much pleasure in observing the very cleanly state in which it is 
kept and thgbt the number of sick was not very great considering 
it is rather crowded, with the exception of cases of smaii-pox 
which, however, appears of a mild nature.’’ 

5th. “The plan, you propose for enlarging the jail appears 
to me excellent and when finished will, I am of opinion, afford 
snfiicient accommodation for the 'niimher of prisoners usually in con- 
finement.” 

103. Under the active superintendence of Mr. Augustus 
Prinsep, the additional buildings are now almost completed and 
will be ready in a short time to receive the prisoners, who for 
want of room are at present confined in the Chittra Jail. What- 
ever merit is due to the execution of this work solely belongs 
to Mr, Prinsep and I feel pleasure in having an opportunity 
offered me of publicly acknowledging the benefits which the 
district at large has derived from the services of this gentleman, 
who has carried on for the space of three months almost the 
entire business of a Zillah perfectly new to him, in a manner 
worthjr of his acquired reputation. 
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Removal of ■ the station. 

104. Hftving already stated at length tbe grounds on wliicli I 
consider it expedient to remove the Sadder station to Ha-'^aribagb, 
I should not again have obtruded the suhjeot on the notice of 
Government, had I not omitted an argument which I regard 
as of some niomeiit to the question. I allude to the 
circumstance of the Civil authorities being at present 
set down at a place rem.de from European society. I am 
sure I need not argue that in a general point of view it 
is more advantageous to the public interests to place authori- 
ties vested with extensive powers within the jealous and scrutini- 
zing view of their own countrymen, than in isolated situations, 
tinawed and unrestrained by European surveillance. The ex- 
pense of removing the station to Hazaribagh, I am told by the 
Executive officer, would not amount to more than 40^000 Es., a sum 
which would more than be repaid by the additional Revenue 
Government might resonably expect from the Sumhulpur country 
were those provinces placed under the Civil authority of Eamghur 
on the retirement of the present political agent. 

Union of tMe offices of Judge, Magistrate and 
Collector. 

105. It ill becomes me to speak to the advantages which 
have accrued to the district at large under the new arrangement 
which has taken place for the administration of its affairs. Were 
the Government of the Province in other and abler hands, I should 
have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that the union of 
the offices was calculated to secure the most substantial benefits. 
In other districts such a system probably would not be without 
its inconveniences and a division of duty, authority and responsibili- 
ty may be absolutely required ; but in Bamghur where the people 
are for the moat part rude and uncivilised the greatest practical 
advantages may be expected from the general inspection, care, 
consideration and exertions of officers vested with consolidated 
power.s 

Conclusion. 

106. Having now touched on ail those points to which I have 
considered it necessary to draw the attention of Government, I beg 
leave to conclude by shortly stating the general effects which have 
followed the introduction of the Regulations into Chota ISfagpoor. 
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107. Aitlioagh the view of the state of the Pergnnnah in 
the foregoing part of this report may shew that great imperfec- 
tions are still found to exist in the Police and its general Govern- 
ment, yet it cannot he denied that on tbe whole the effects have 
been eminently beneficial. Formerly the Per?;.nnnah was in a 
constant state of destruction. The Zamindars were ever c:;rrying 
on petty feuds one against another, by winch the fields of the 
Byotts were overrun, his crops destroyed and whatever property 
he became possessed of too often leil a sacrifice to the predatory 
bands of contending parties. 

108. It was not very long ago that human sacrifices (15) 
were annually offered by the Rajahs, our Government has effect- 
ed the extinguishment of such frightful barbarities. The practices 
of putting persons to death for sorcery is now hardly to be heard 
of and the demoralizing custom of compounding punishments no 
longer exist and individuals are now deterred from the commis- 
sion of crimes which they formerly indulged in, being encouraged 
by the prospect of immunity (on certain terms) to give way to their 
vicious propensities. 

Much, however, remains to be done and, notwithstanding the 
nature of the climate and country and the peculiar circumstances 
of the Pergunnah present obstacles to any immediate or consider- 
able improvoment, still I amofopinimit can be effected. At no 
very distant day the situation of the people of this Pergunnah will 
be great ameliorated. 

The guardian and watchful attention of the Magistrate over 
the interests and welfare of the people is the surest method to 
effect the’ consummation of such a desideratum and it is to the 
annual tours of the Civil Authority through the Pergunnah for the 
redress of grievances and correction of abuses that I chiefly look for 
its effectual accomplishment. On no account would an ofiicer fail in 
going into this Pergunnah in the cold season and staying in it at 
least three months. The people are simple, obedient and willing 
and can be moulded to anything by a zealous and accessible officer 

(15) Human sacrifices and murders of suspected witclies cannol be said 
to have entirely disappeared in the Eanobi distr ot. Bat su *k cases * re 
getting rare every day, and the utmost secrecy is observed in the performance 
of a human scarifice(ondka} — S. 0. B. 
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who impresseson their minds that he ia working for their benefit . 
It is to these annnnl tonrs then that I chiefly look to reform the 
maimers of the people, emancipate them from the thraldom of 
their superiors, to develop the capacities of the country and 
encourage industry and the extension of agriculture, and to 
remedy the inveterate abuses of the feudal system. 


Zillah Ramghur ; 
The 21st Api-il, !S27. 


I bave etc.. 

(Scl.) S. T. Ciitlibert, 

, Magistrate* 
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INDUSTI^IAL AND TRADING ORGANISATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


BY J, N. SAMADDAB, b, a. 


Tliougli caste-system did not develop in the Vedic 
age,, yet it is apparent that society had made some advance 
towjards division of labor, leading to differentiation of occupation, 


and) had progressed in such a way as to allow specialization of 
indistries, giving rise to the formation of associations for specific 
j^ojiiomic purposes. These associations were originally established 
mutual assistance, due to '‘a natural growth of civilization'’’, 
me ", or less due to the instinct of self-preservation. To a great 
in all climes, “this associative spirit” (1) had striking 
resf^nblances, in asiimch as in one form or other, it Nourished 
either for religious or trading purposes, all having their basis . on 
mutual help, consequent on the requirements of the economic 
life of the age, 

Olassiflcation and earliest ref eroEoe. 

“ It is difficult to classify guilds, the three chief classes being 
religious or benevolent, merchant, and craft or artisan guilds’’ 
(2). But if that piciure, as painted by the authoi' of the 
Dktionanj of Tolitkal Economy, can be applied to European 
countries in the iiiddle x\g6s, it is till more difiiciiit to classify 
guilds ( the general term in English, which has been used tO 
denote corporations for trading purposes) of ancient India, vvhere 
religious, political, social, and economic aspects were so closely 
related, all developing passu. In my paper on “Xotes on 
Economic Condition in Early India” (3) I tried to give an 
account of guilds in tlie broad sense of the term, comprehending 
all sorts of corporations— trading, religious, economic and political. 
In this p^per, I propose to deal only with those relating tO' 

(1) BkUo:im*y of PoUtka: EcononvVj VoL •11, p.209. 

(2) Ibid. IT, p* 210. 
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iiicliistrial rikI tradinir pursuits, and to show more explicitly tlia 
they occupied a recognized position of influence end importance* 
The idea of a corporation arising out of what we may call ^^associa- 
tive spirit” or ‘hnutoal assistance”, can he traced from the Yedic 
times where the gods were asked to attack the Paiiis, (4) ■w'bp 
were defeated and slaughtered, Ludwig thinks that these references 
to fights 'with the Panis are to be explained by their bavijog 
been aboriginal traders who went out in caravans, prepared! to 
fight, if need be, to protect their goods against attacks, wbficb 
the Aryans w^ould naturally deem quite justified. This isi if 
the interpretation be correct, the earliest reference to a oorpora4ion 
of merchants. These Panis were, to my mind , Aryans ; for 
reason, they became eyesores to some of their brethren. This ■|vas j 
due to the fact, as I think, that tliey wanted to thrive by trade alicf ^ 
commerce and 'were not only traders on land, but also adventurous 
sea-traders, and it is quite likely that their liberal spirit put the? in 
the bad books of their conservative brethren with the result ' hat 
they were condemned right and left. ‘'Greedy like the 
“selfish”, “niggardly” are some of the terms applied to them. 
Either their habits did not correspond "with those of their brethren 
or their usurious ways led them to be decried. A merchant prince 
BTbu. (who reminds us of Anathapindika of the Jataka) is referred 
to in the Big-Veda. and the way in which he has been treated 
leads us to come to the above supposition. 

Dr. B, K. Mookherjee in his Local Government in Ancient 
India has also observed, “In all the references to the Yedic 
literature the manner of the allusion to the head of the 
guild and his higli social position and pre-eminent influence 
seems to support the conclusion expressed by some Yedio scho- 
lars that the guild w^as then already a known and familiar 

(4) This word has bee« derived from the root >pa,nf to barter rjig 
Bt. Petorsbnr/:? Dictionary would explain it as ■merchant. Even then the 
me'^iiiug remaius the same. Yule VmliG huhm X^ 472: *'Itis dilHcnlt to be 
cerfcam extictly who a Fani was. Both thinks that the word is derived from 
pan to barter and then Paiii is properly the man who will give nothing, without 
retimn Hence the niegan^ who neither ■worships the gods, n')r rewards their 
priests Tbis view has been " accepted by Ximmar and Ludwitr ” Of, Also 
Ibid 1, 140 ” In the Atharva-Yeda>. smiths appear with fishermen and 

chariot, builders, all being classified; as olever-workors probably a q-aasi-caste 
of smiths was already developing from the gaild organisation that probably 
existed.’’ CL Also Pick: Calcutta University edition, P.182. 
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institntion, a commonplace phenomenon, an ordimiry objecfc 
cf daily obseryation to which as to matters of every-day expe- 
rience references are made in order to explain abstruse and 
abstract philosophical subjects, topics or problems”. (5) Although 
we admit the existence of the corporate spirit in the age of the 
Vedas, we are not prepared to go so far with the learned author 
and we will say with Fick, that “The existence of trade-associa- 
tions which grew partly for economical reasons — better employment 
of Capital, facilities of intercourse — partly for protecting the legal 
interests of their class — is surely to be traced to an early period of 
Indian culture”, (6) 

Expressions used to denote sneh Corporations. 

As I have said just now, the English word ‘guild’ has been 
used in a very broad way to denote all sorts of corporate associa- 
tions in India. There is a number of distinct words in the 
vocabulary of early India denoting such corporations. &reni^ 
Knlcti Fnga and Ga?ia, all these are generally applied to trade - 
guilds and craft-guilds. Further, a word occurs in several 

passages in the Brdhmanas, It is quite likely that this word may 
mean, as has been interpreted, “the headman of the guild^ 
Similarly another word named Sraistliya is found, meaning 
“the presidency of the guii^^ Manu has jised the,.^ 
greni.-' As Hopkins has observed, ^ ‘while, raising cattle was the 
ohly'^business fit for the people-caste and that any other occupa- 
tion was wrong, (7) once the folk at large, the people-caste, lost its 
ancient universal practices and became confined to industry and 
trade. The three occupations, already developed in the Vedio Age, 
had now been abandoned by the warriors and priests, and were 
cherished by the people-caste. Indeed, so rapidly do we find the 


(5) Local Qovernmeyd in Ayioient Indian P43, Is^ Edition, 

|, (6) Pick: The Social Organisation in Tiorth-Last India,'?. 266. 

It jvsay bo observed Itero that in ancient India, those were peace- 
ful orgainsations and altogether unlike the Hatiseatic Lea^-ue which was 
formed with the object of putting down the ^orso freebooters, “^whom a 
foolish habit of seeing coui'age and spirit in piracy and brigandage lias 
whitewashed. In this object they succeeded, they became a power-, had a 
breasary and the fatal gift of property which could be plundered’*. Rogers: 

The Indastrial and Commercial History of Mngland* 

(7) This view is, however, not accepted by alb 


j 
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sub-divisions appearing ie tlio ligbfc of demarcateil profe.ssious that 
we even notice a difforeatiation between tbe people-caste on the 
one hand and the traders on the other, showing that agriculture 
and cattle-rearing seemed still more pecitliarlj the people's work. 
But the clevolopiiieiit of commercial interests avas sufficient ulti- 
uiatelj to cause tlie establishment of a sortoE trade unions or guilds* 
These iiiaj belong in their full development to a late period, but we 
find them noticed early ( as in the law book of Mann ) as of import- 
ance.'’ (S).; This term, ffi’eni, used as above by Manu, has been 
explained by one of the commentators as a company of merchants, 
artisans and bankers”. Another commentator has used it, as ‘‘an 
association of merchants and husband men ” (9) ; while a third has 
explained it ns “ an association of merchants and actors ”(I0). 

Narad a has also used the same wnwd S'reHfaiid explained it 
as “ an assemblage of eminent merchants”, as “ a company of mer- 
chants”, and also '‘as a company of traders azid others” (ii). 

In the 'Edmd!/:m-Jt (hi) the word ‘Naigama’ has been used, and is 
meant to indicate the trades and crafts in a society. 

The JLihdbhdraiii has used the word in the sense of a guild of 
merchants (13^ 

the y rihaddranyaka Upanisadr?, tlis term gana has been 
used to denote a “ cox'poration of traders and artisans ”, while “ the 
gods of the V class were called Gam$ha on the analogy of 
their human prototype, because they could earn money by trade 
ind'U^try, and commerce 

The great grammarian Fanini 1ms defined the word ffrenfj as an 
assembly of persons follo'wing a common craft or trading in a 
common commodity. ^Ohanakya has used the word ‘^sambhiiya 


(8) j. A. 0 . s., xm. 

f9) Medliatitlii. 

(lO) S. B. E. XXV. A King who knows the sacred law, must inquire into 
the laws of castes (Jaftq of clisferiefcs, of guilds and of families and thus isettiu 
the pe uiiar law of each’* (Vllh 41), 

(VI) Haratla 1. 7 and X 2* 

(IS) AyodbyaKanclam, XIV, 

UU) *‘Mo amount of expiation ctm remove the sins of those who forsake 
their duties to the guild to which they belong 

(14) 1-8,12,:; - 
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mmtithana'' {Ih) Sanglaallirita^^^^ Srenl (17) rnmnin^ 

of Tvorkmen’'. He has also used tlie word as referring to 
corporations who subsisted by agriculture, trade, and miiitar}- 
service, ^ukraniti also contains the use of the word Sreni. (18) 

Buddhist literature abounds in references to the guilds wdiich 
generally applied to merchant-guilds. We do not think, however, 
that the privileges enjoyed by an English merchant-guild, i.e,, a 
society formedpriniarilj for the purpose of obtaining and maintain- 
ing the privilege of carrying on trade, a privilege which implied 
the possession of a monopoly of trade in each town by the guild- 
])i*etbren as against its other inhabitants and also liberty to trade 
in other towns were enjoyed by the guilds of the Buddhist age. 
But, nevertheless, they exercised a good deal of influence, 1 may 
add, on social, political, and economic cpestions of the age. 
Buddhism, like Jainism, had a levelling tendency and its 
effects — political, social and economical were immense. The Jain 
and Buddhist revolutions, though primarily religious, were also " 
social, political and economic. These were protests against the 
Brahmanieal power. The leaders of both these movements were 
Ksatriyas and the best support they recieved -was from Ksatriya 
princes wdio did not look wdth a favourable eye upon the Brahmanieal 
power which had been exercising a good deal of influence. The 
Buddhists placed the Ksatriya caste before the priest — the third 
caste' -svas given an unrestricted freedom. Hence, as has been 
observed, “ on the one hand, early Buddhistic literature from 
350 B. 0, onwards teems with references to the guilds and speaks of 
the heads of the guilds as of the highest social position, while the 
seat of guild power to-day is still found among the Jains.” (19) The 
o'reat Buddha’s life is full of references to guilds. It appears 
that gnildshii^ attained a high degree of perfection with their own 
r rteri£5 Ohullavagga mentions the Sethi of 

We Sethis .of Benares and 

ticeship. e celebrated merchant, is referred to in 

Trtr The Maha.n-Mle the term gan^o. which has been 


(28) Jat aka I V, ^ S 2 
craftsmen giving their c 


(24) 1. 32. 


IV, Sec. V, (B. K. Sarkars edition), 
ci a?ici Menu 
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to consider the ardemsilca (25) as a son ; the latter was to consider 
the former as a father. Thus these two, miited by miitnal re, Ter- 
ence, ■ confidence, and communion of life wdll progress^ adv4iice 
.and, reach a high stage in their doctrine and discipline ( 26 )f ■ 

Caste and apprenticesMpo y 

So far as it would appear, thei*e w-as no restriction regard- 
ing the admission of apprentices into a particular craft own ing to 
the particular caste of the apprentice. Only the consent of the 
apprentice was necessary* (27) In fact, there was no ex- elusive- 


ness and it was ordy in the age of the JEtaka, that ti'^ade %Tas 
becoming hereditary. (28; But even then, w'e find that th^Jere was 
no hard and fast rules, for we notice a Ksatriya prince 
prenticing himself in succession to the court-potter, basltet-maker, \ 
florist, and cook to his would be father-in-law to wdn the love of 


the daughter. Parents discussed the profession which their son 
w'as to chose, without any reference to the father’s trade. (30) 
Brahmanas took up the trade of merchants (31), thus showing that 
there was no great rigidity. I have, however, to add that Mrs. Bliys 
Davkis did not accept this view, for she observed, “combined with 
the widespread corporate regulation of industrial life, there was 
unquestionably the tendency for the son to follow the father’s 
ci’aft. Nothing is more common throughout the Buddhist narra- 
tive than to find, families characterized by their hereditary craft, 
and craftsmen called by their fatlier’s craft She goes on to 
observe ; This, however, is not peculiar to India, but specially 
characteristic of all Aryan societies, at, or to a certain stage of deve, 
lopment”; and she refers to the English society in wdiich only 
50 years ago the line of demarcation between the different employ, 
ments or grades of work had till then been almost equivalent. (32) 



(25) tliQ approutice. 

(26) Of wdiat Mrs. Rhys Davids observed; “The apprentice appears fre- 

quently in tlie Jataka, font no term or period or other _condition is given. 
(J. R, A. S. 1901, p. 865.) , 

(27) Narado,* ’ 

(28) Of. Jataka HI. 887. , 

(29) JatakaY- 581. 

(30) Vinaya, 1.77. ^ 

(Hi) Jataka, lY. 361. 

(32) I. R.,E. S. 1901. 
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Partnership. 

Though partnership developed during the Buddhist age, with 
the aclYancement of society, traces of it could also be clearly dis- ^ 
cerned in the Brahmanic age. Narada prohibited prudent people 
from entering into partnership in trade or other oecupation 
with incompetent,, or lazy persons, or with sick, ill-fated and 
destitute men. He advised people (33) to carry on business ? 
jointly with persons of noble parentage who are clever, active, 
intelligent, familiar with coizis, skilled in revenue and expenditure, 
honest and enterprising. He declared that the loss, expenses, 
and profits of each partner are proportionate to the amount 
contributed by him towards the Joint "'took Company (34) 
Sriiriti ChandriJca lays dovm that the following qualifications 
were required to be observed in selecting men for partnership 
in guilds : — (1) nobility of birth, disdaining to break engagement 
at any cost ; (2) practical ability ; (3) diligence or energy ; (4) pro- 
ficiency; :5) knowledge of currency; (6) knowledge of accountancy; 
(7) honesty ; and {S) physical valoui'. Of these, knowledge of 
currency and that of accountancy were required for trade, account- 
ancy for agriculture, proficiency for arts and crafts, nobility, 
proficiency and honesty were necessary for the priestly craft, 
physical valour for military arts. Practical ability and diligence 
or energy were the common requisites— of all the various 
guilds. Bybaspati refers to partnership in many places. He 
observes that “when a single partner acting without assent of 
othex’ partners or against their express instruction injures 
their joint property through his negligence, he must himself 
give a compensation to all his pv-tnera. Any other practising 
deceit in a purchase sale was to clear , himself by oath. If 

the guilt was established, tne partner was paid bis capital and 
expelled.” On the oth n iiitu-.l, if any ,.,ppreatice by his own efforts 
preserved the conimori stock from a danger apprehended thfough 
fate^ he was to be allowed a tenth part of it as a reward, i 3h) Hh^mld 
any such partner in trade happen to die through want of proper care, 

(33) Narada II b 1. 3 and 4 ^ 

(34 ) Kautilya also haa ohsfofved : ** The profits may be either in proportion 
to the amount contributed'by each or m originally agreed upon am- n,] the part* 
we.” 

(35) Brhaspati, XiV| H*. ; 
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Ills goods^ were to be show and ■ delivered to officers ^ appoiiited by 
the King. (86.) Bpbaspati further enjoins that when gold-smiths or' 
others practising.. their art Jointly were to share the profits in .due 
proportion, corresponding to the nature of their work (37) the 
headman, .aiaon.g a number of workmen engaged in industrial par-, 
suits, was entitled to a double share, (38) 

Kaujilya speaks of partnership which applied to cultivators 
as well as to merchants. They were to pay to ihoir la!)ourers 
as much o! the latter’s share as was proportionate to the work 
done. (89) Substitutes were evidently allowed in partnership, 
while the remuneration was according to the amount of the work 
turned out. A partner was fined i£ he withdrew before the work 
was finished and any partner neglecting his share of work was to 
be shown mercy for the first time and given a proportionate quan- 
tity of work anew, with promise of proportionate share of 
earnings as well. If he continued to work badly or if he deserted* 
he was deprived o£ the advantages of partnership and in case of 
a serious ofenoe he was treated as “condemned”. It would appear 
that even in sacrificial acts, there was partnership and the earnings 
were divided as pre-arranged (40). 

Partnership assumed an organised form in the Buddhist age, 
when there was concerted commercial action. There are many 
references to it in. the Jataka. We quote below some of these 
references 

(a) Partnership in a deal of birds imported from India to 
Babylon(41). 

(5) Fartnershi|i of the traders of Bavathi who carried a 
joint business and set out with 500 cart-loads of mer- 
chandise (1^). 


(m) im XIV, lu 
{m) IHh XIV, 2S. . 

m) Ibfii XIV, 

(^9) Book III, Ohap. IV* ^ 
im) Bc'okitl, Chap. XIV, 
(41) Jataka lib' 1-^* 

(it) IWd- IV, ■ 
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(o) Partnership of two traders loading 5C0 waggons full of 
wares (-iB). 

(d) Merchants from an j kingdom forming a partnership, 

chose a chief and set out together (44). 

(e) Partnership in pots ar4d pans (45). 

(/) Partnership of two merchants of Benares who took 
500 waggons of merchandise from Benares to the 
country -districts with an equal interest of each in 
the ‘'stock in-trade” (46). 

(gj Traders in SaTathi carrying on joint business and 
finding rich finds of minerals of all sorts from iron 
to lapis lazuli, which they stowed away in a common 
treasure-house (47). 

(h) Jataka ]^o. 98 places before us, rather forcibly, the 
principles of partnership. This story was told by the 
Master while at Jetavana, about a cheating merchant. 
There were two merchants in partnership at Savatbi 
who travelled with their merchandise and came back 
with the proceeds. And the cheating merchant thought 
within himself : “My partner has been badly fed and 
badly lodged for so miJ-ny days past that he will die 
of indigestion now he has got home again and can 
feast to his heart’s content on dainties manifold. My 
plan is to divide what we have made into three por- 
tions, giving one to his orphans and keeping two for 
' myself.” And with this object he made some excuses 
day by day, putting off the division of the profits. 

Finding that it was in vain to press for a division, the honest 
partner went to the Master at the monastery, made his salutation 
and %vas received kindly. ‘Tt is a very long time,” said the 
Buddha, “since you came last to see me.” , And thereupon the mer- 
chant told the Master what had befallen him, “This is 


(43) Ibid., 11. 181. 

(44) ibid., „ 4. 

(45) Ibid,, „ 1. 3. 

(46) Ibid., 1. 404, 
(4?) Ibid., II. 294*6. 
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not ilie first time, lay follower z said' "the Master/ 
has boon a clie-itiag raercliaiife ; lie' was no less: a cheat in /times .of ' 
past. A sl.je tries to defraud you ■ now, .so did he . try to defraud 
the wise and good of other days/’' So. saying*, at the merchant \s 
request, tlie Master told this story of the past : ‘"'Once on a time 
when Bralimadatta was reigning in Benares the Boddliisatwa 
was born into a merchant’s family and on same da.y, wais named 
'*Wise”, W^'lien he grew up, he entered into partnership with 
another merchant named ‘'Wisest” and traded with him. And these 
two took 500 waggons of mercliandise from Benares to the 
comitry districts, where they disposed of their waires, returning 
afterwards with the proceeds to the city. When the time for 
dividing came, Wisest said, “I must have double share”, “Why 
so?” asked Wise* “Because wliile you are only Wise, I am Wisest, 
And Wise ought to have only one share to Wisest’ s two”, “hut 
wo both had an equ:ti interest in the stockdn trade and in the oxen 
and waggons. Why siioiiid yea have two shares ”h Because I 
am Wisest,” They quarrelled, but ultimately, they made an equal 
divisiom” 

There are certain aspects of this question which call for more 
than a passing remark. Partnership had taken such a deep hold 
ilait even after the death of a partner his children were entitled 
to share the pi*i*fits of their father. Further, it also proves that 
tiioiigh tlie general principle was that profits were to be in proper* 
^ion to the stock supplied, it was likely that a partner could claim ‘ 
extra share for increasing the profits in any particular way. 

Coming’ to later times we find SttkranUi referring to partner- 
ship when it spoke of individuals framing a business-deed after 
combining tiieir shares of capital for some business concern. (48) 
And it is interestitig to observe that this principle ol joint-stock 
eiifeerpiHse applied not only to merobants, bat to peasants as well. 
(4^); There was ooaibination among goldsmiths to perform a 
work of art It is carious that even thieves had their “joint* 


(0) Sukrauiti 11, 62r*628, Xho bualuois deed was called 
(4.1) Ibid, iv* S-dlS. 

(50) ibid, iv* S. , 
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stock companies”, \51) and if one of the gang was captured, the 
rest were to spend equal sums in rescuing him. (52) Partnership m 
further referi-ed to thus:-*- “ Those who deal in gold, grains and 
liquids (collectively) will have earnings according to the amount of 
their shares greater, equal or less'’ (53). The principle undeidjing 
all these was that whatever portion was to be stipulated before 
hand, equal, less or more, had to be accepted Expenditure and 
profit had to be shared equally. 

' Production on a large scale. 

While the very existence of guilds indicates the attempt to 
enjoy the advantages of trade on a large scale, there are other re- 
ferences also wdiich prove that there was production on a large scale. 

e., %vorkmen laboring under a comuion direction or utilizing capit- 
al coming from a common source. We note the case of a hundred 
merchants combining and offering to bring up a now’ly-arrived 
ship’s cargo * 54!’ j while o»» another occasion we meet w'ith five 
hundred traders going together with the object of facilitating trade 
advantao^es (55), 500 merchants with their chief chartering a vessel 
for trading are also found (56). On another occasion, 700 mercliants 
arranged for a ship, appointed a skipper (57), w hilo w’^e meet vtiili 
a largo caravan of traders setting ofi under a chief. (58) The 
settlement of 1000 families of craftsmen of a particular class com- 
bining for large outputs also points to the same direction (59). 
These instances, I venture to think, go far to prove that there 
was an organised attempt for facilities of trade organisation, 
promoting production on a large scale* 

The story of the illness of Anathapindika, the great Bud- 
dhist merchant and benefactor, whose illness could not be cured by 

(61) Ibid,, iv. 5 610.611. 

(52) Ibid., iv. 6. 612-613- 

(53) Ibid., iv. 5. 614. 616. 

(54) Jafcaka, Chullasetlii. 

(55) Jataka, II. 128. iv. 138-142. 

(66) Ibid. 11, 127. Jataka 466 { Vol 1, F.lOl) refers to two master workmen, 
one at the head-, of each of 500 of them. 

(67) Ibid., iv, 130. 
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pliysicians isaiiotber iiistaiice. ' /When bis own pliysiclans^ despaired 
of bis life, one of the merchants suggested, in view of tbe ^ood ser- 
vices rendered by bim as tbe bead of the mercb ant-guild, and as 
sucb to tbe King, that tbe latter sbonld lend his physician to treat 
this great Sethi. Tbe existence of such a guild implies tbe idea of 
production on a large scale and it was evidently with this as one 
of their objects that guilds ^vere started, a fact testified to by 
Sir John Marshall at tbe excavation at Bihta (near Ailalmbad), 
Sir John found tbe die/’)f a seal at tbe foundation of a bouse wbicli 
bo designated as tbe “House of tbe Guild”. He remarks in 
this connection : “The bouse in which the seal was discovered may 
mark the site of the office of the Nigama or corporation”. (60) 
This fact has also been spoken of by Dr. Bloch while referring to 
tbe seals of tbe Vaisali excavations. He explains that “tbe most 
numerous among the seal inscriptions is that referring to tbe corpora- 
tion or guild (Higama) of bankers {Sreslitlmi}, traders iSarthavalias) 
and merchants (Knlika), It is invariably combined with other seals 
giving tbe names of piuvate individuals. It looks as if during these 
days something like tbe modern chamber of commerce existed in 
upper India at some big trading centre, perhaps at Pataliptitra”. 
i^61) A similar view lias been expressed by Dr. Spooner regarding 
bis excavations at Vaisali. “Banking ivas evidently as prominent 
in YaisMi as we should have expected it to be, judging 
from tbe notice in Manu to tbe efect that tbe people in Magadha 
were bards and traders. (62) 

Nowhere is this clear than in wTiat we note in tbe second 
Book of tbe Artha^a^tra of Kau|ilya, Here mention is made of 
various articles which were produced for state-purposes and even 
for supply to tbe citizens of the state. I have referred to 
these in “Tbe Imperial Mauryas and Economic Development”, 
but as the evidences in favour of production on a large scale are 
sufficient, I would repeat here tbe following particulars : — 

(a) “Those mines which require large outlay to work 
out may be leased out for a fixed number of shares 
of the output”. This evidently pointed to mines 
which turned out products on a large scale. (63) 


(60) A. S. K# 19a-]l912, 
(01) A. S- B., 19024908. 
(62) A.S. B., 1018* , 

(08) Arthasastpa II, 
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(h) References in Book, Ciiapter XI, of the Arthasastra to 
the industrial products of the different parts of India 
also lead us to the conclusion that productions "were 
on a large scale, as otherwise they could not have pos- 
sibly been known in the remote parts of the country, 
(c) The establishment of Governm exit departments to 
carry on manufacture of industrial products also 
makes us accept the same conclusion. (64) 

From what Kautilja observes, that traders united in causing 
rise and fall in the value of articles and lived by making 
profits cent per cent, -we are led to the conclusion that in those 
times, also, there was the system of profiteering, or cornering, 
implying a high stage of organised industrial activities, though I 
■would venture to suggest that this cornering was done very likely 
by the King, rather than by others. The Mtidrarakhsa mentions a 
President of the J-wellers’ association, while Dasa KumarcliarUa 
refers to a President of merchants dealing with foreign trade only. 

Localiisatioii of industries. 

I have already noted elsewhere that guilds were localized to 
a great extent. (65) Evidently Megasthenes had this in view 
w^hen he observed /‘No one is allowed to exercise any calling or 
art except his own’* (66) and “no one is allowed to deal in more 
than one kind of commodity” (67), and if he did be had to pay a 
double tax. (68) In Chandragupta’s time the various traders 
and crafts were localized in special quarters within the city and 
their distribution followed a definite plan, Kaufilya observes 
“artisans and other handicraftsmen may, on their own responsibis 
lity, allow othei’S of their profession to reside wd3ere they carry 
on their work” {%, c., in their own houses) and again, ''similarly, 
merchants on their own responsibility allow other merchants to 

(84) ViilG “Tho Imperial Manryas and Economic Development.” (H. E. 
May, 1921), 

(65) 3 . B. & 0 . E. Sm Tol. VI *• “iS^Totee Jon Economic Condition of Early 
India. 

(66) Mogastlionos, 

(67) Ibid,, 1^. 87, 

(68) Ibid. Ibid, 
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resiilo wIjofc they ilieiuBolves carry on i'lielr inorcfuitllc work {L e., 
blaiiiulwii.ljoiiseB or slio.ps.’’ '''(f©) 

:Wmm tlie Jataka i,ve-ind frequent meiition^ of.. locali:2;at.io.ii. : , A, 
..villaga, or a .to'w.o of carpenters- containing a 'tJaoiisaiici ' fe 
(7l,))j 1(,,00 smitli families (71), . a- ■village of ' 500 W'ooclwTiglits 
;(.7'2), ' a ' villetge' of pot tars ■(7'3),^' an ivory wo-rkers’ , \bazar, ■ (74 . a 

dy.ers7 ■■bazar (70), ,a perfumers’ bazar. (76), a .florists'’ ...baza.r 
(77), a'licl a , Yoksya street (78). Mi\s : Rliys Davids lias \vell.. 
obsorveil : considerable degree of orga'iiiza..tioii characterised 

all the leading incliistiflos, Certain traders were localised in 
special villages, either suburban and ancillary to tlie large cities, 
or villages forming centres of traffic with surrounding villages.” (79) 

The ' Biiaramasastras speak categorically of the fact of the 
guilds having their own laws and agreements. 

Manu placed sacred law and guild law almost in the same 
category (SO), while any one violating the law of a corporation 
was to meet with banishment. (81) ISTarada enjoins the King 
to maintain the usages settled among the guilds. (82) He 
spoke of corporations as being invested with the power to 
decide law-suits. (S3) Yagiiavalkya laid it down as a duty of 
the gtiiids to their constitutional compact (81), 


(69) Anlinsnstuu 
{”(70) Jttiaka .Mo- 466, 

(71) Ihid,, ni, 281. 

(12) (?) IV. 266. (73) ilL 376. (74) 1, 320. 

(75) (?) IV. 8l. (76). Ibid. (77) hid. 

(78) (?) Vh 48y 

:MCm ^ 

(80) Maiui VlIJ, 41. Brenulharnia ov mago of the giiiklB hati iUo force 

:';':ol'Aaw7::;bbbb:^;::-b :-■■'■ '■■■'■- '■':') :■^(■--■':■b'-'^b:■.-:■■/- 

(81) Ibich, YIIL, 219. Of. one belonging to a corporation aftoi* gwonriiig 
io an agreement breaks it through ayarico, the King shall banish him “ from 

(82) Hirada, Ohap» X^, 2 . \ _ 

(84) Yaghavalkya, 1, ,361 .* :'“'THe -.Kihg. must dlscipliuo and establish again 
the path aU, such as have prtod from their own^lawb, whether families, castes, 
associations, or people of certain districts,’’ 
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As Hopkins oYserved, the King was bomicl to respect the 

laws of the guilds, he was none the less expected to see that the 
members of the guild followed their o-wn laws. These facts were 
in fact as authoritative as royal decrees. This is a point often 
touched upon ill the eaidy law books, where (in the w'ords of 
Yaghavalkya, whose code belongs to the beginning of our era) ‘‘the 
King must discipline and establish again on the path (of duty) 
all such as have erred from their own laws, whether families, 
castes, guilds, associations, or (people of a certain district.)” (85) 

It is also evident that the laws and usages of the guilds 
regulated their methods of work. Gautama expressly supports 
this view by observing that “artisans have authority to lay 
down rules.” (86) According to Byhaspati, “a compact formed 
among artisans and associations is called an agreement. Such 
an agreement must be observed Both in times of distress and 
for acts of piety.” (87) Narada, whom we have already quoted 

observes that regular rules were laid down for the attendance 

of members and the King had to approve of them, whatever they 
might be. (88) This was the view of Manu also to a great extent 
‘ Sreoi Dharama or usages of the guilds had the force of law 
(89), while Byhaspati gives us to understand that companies of 
artisans were to decide their own law-suits, i (90) 

We find Kautilya speaking of trade guilds having special 
privilec.es regarding their lawsuits. (91) Buddhist literature also 
Ltifies that guilds were entitled to arbh^^^^^ by their own usages 
on certain occasions- (92) 


(86) J* 

/oft^ r XI. 20-22 .• “Laws of countries, cartes and famines which are 

W- w™. tt. .«»» •!>“ 

Mthority, ho shall give the legal decision. 

(87) XVII, V. 1. 29, 

(88) Narada, X. 3. 

(89) Vin, 41 W? 

(90) 1. 20. 

(91) III, 1 *2. 

Vinaya Pitaka, IV. 
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Tli«i HiikriiiiHi iiUo 8pc*aki of tlia manifold advantages enjoyed 
In fui porat ions, Fofsons projitilieed against these were not to b© 
gi veiMn*»‘4it. (h:f| The ICiiig was enjoined, to stacly carefully the 
cfiistaiiH of the Ciirparations, (9i) while disputes relating to these 
weri» to ili*eid«f’l aeeoiaiing to the usages of the guilds, (95) 
Tlio power enjoyed ly these eorporations could be gauged from 
iJiii fact that some of them had the right to investigate other cases 
also (96, h including those not tried by the Kulas. (97) Leases relat- 
ing to t!ie guilds had evidently to be very carefully decided, as is 
apparent from the fact that witnesses, documents and possession 
Imcl all to be considered (98), 

It would thus appear that such organisations developed a good 
deal and wore of sufficient importance necessitating their own laws* 
And althou, gh we are not prepared to go so far as to agree with 
Narada, that the King had to approve of the rules of the guilds, 
tpkaiever they might he'\ there can be no denying the fact, that 
they attained a siiiHcient status requiring independent legislation 
and recogiution. In this connexion, it would not be altogether out 
of place to mention the opinion of one who can be considered as an 
authority on tliesa subjects. “ Guilds of Metal workers and Smiths 
of silver and gold became prominent, because exactly these guilds 
Ijecame the chief gtiilds of ordinary towns, and because they w^ere 
very likely the first to band together in self-defence all the guilds 
originating in this way ; but the gold-smiths were the first of all 
since the old law in regard to smiths was so extremely severe, to 
call for some union on their part ’h (99) 

(9S) IV. 5, 382; somebody is prejudiced with tbe or bis 

©videnco is not to bo taken,-’’ 

(94) Ibid, 17, 5, 89-91, 

(95) Ibid, IV., d, 35-30. It is to be noted that artists and artisanis also 
enjoyed a similar privilege and even robbers. 

(90) Ibid. IT. 5, 67-58. 

(97) Ibid. IT 59-60. 

(98) Ibid. IT. 5, 617-520. Professor B. K, Sarkar observes . ^^Sukra is not 

content with merely assuring a position of legal security to those economic or 
occupational group of persons. His conception of the functional organisaliou 
of Society leads him to advocate for the Sre^iis a substantial share in the 
politicaradministration of his state.^ In.Bafemtnti, the stat^. resolves itself by 
the process virtxialiy into an association of imperhnn in {Moderih 

Memmoj 1920.) ^ ^ ^ 

(99) Hopkins : Indm -— and 


Z 
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Banks and Banking focilities. 

There were banking facilities, at least, in the Buddhist age 
tliongh it has been once referred to in the Mahabharata (lOOh I, 
would be going too far to assert that it had progressed much ; but 
guilds did ser^e as banks for the community, holding as trust-pro- 
perties the endowments of persons who could rely absolutely on 
these lor the permanent and perpetual contribution to religious 
worship ; but I must say that guilds never served the purpose of 
banks in the way in which the latter work now. They simply served 
to stimulate sacred inspiration by receiving deposits. I have 
mentioned, in my ‘‘J^Toteson the Economic Condition of India”, several 
of these and I may be permitted to add a few more : 

(a) Ko. 12 ISTasik inscription in which Usavadatta, son-in- 

law of King N'ahapana bestowed a cave and made a 
perpetual endowment in a weavers’ guild to supply 
cloth and mone^' to the members of a Buddhist com- 
munity, This guild served the purpose of, so far as 
deposit was concerned, modern banks, to receive deposits 
and pay interest. (101) 

(b) Another of the Kasik inscriptions referred to an endow- 

ment ill a guild of merchants to provide medicines for 
sick monks. (102) 

(c) In the South Arcot District, there are traces of endow- 

ments for lamp, etc., all placed under the charge of 
guilds. These deposits were made under deeds of 
agreement making the conditions under which they 
were held. 

This system of endowments prevails even now in the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri, Details of this system remind one of the 
system of deposit in a guild prevalent in olden times. For the 
feeding of Brahmanas, or sannyasis, or beggars, deposits are received 

(100) Banking managed by honest officers ^ (Santi Paryan). Mrs. 
Ehys Davids, however, is not prepared to accept this view. “There does not/* 
she says, inJ. R, E. S., 1910, “seem to have been any anticipation of modem 
banking. “ 

Spi.Xndica.Ylll, ■. -rf- 

^02) Ibid, Bid, ' '• 
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by tlie temple authorities. The person depositing had to .record in 
the presence of a Panchayat his family genealogy Tins sys^lem 
„oes by the name of AtJda. The interest arising out of the fund ,s 

employed in the above manner to feed a Brahmana - 

beiar. If Rs. 5,000 is deposited, 56 dishes are served. _ Rs. 1, >50 

/-!lPS besides ordinary dishes, J/otoWmy, 5o0 Maipooa, 4oO en- 
titles ’p«n- and A7wV, 431 brings spiced yt/a'c7i««', 360 ordinary 
Eldchun, 132 ordinary dal, Hat, and tarltari. 

I have tried to thro iv sidelights on guild organization and its 

Pf in ancient India. Even now guilds exist. (U-3; It . 

effects in unoienv ^ can be looked upon as 

probable that tlio time w , g » jf review their 

f*7’ "• “7;L ’.til’, iptost «* * »'■“ ‘ “““r, 

development of mei cam _ ;,.„™qable to the advancement of 

tionasthoyrepresentedjasindiB^^^^^^^^ 

the middle class® nr eir ® ^ priesthoods bent on suppressing 

both of despotic Kings au growth of the 

the elevation of the thn ■ j envolved, whereby the 

guilds, the new axiom of later h 

Kinc was advised not to oppress the guilds an 

King possible (lU»b 

So commerce m tire muuex ^ _ 

(103) Hopkins: greats the same thing when ho ob- 

nnir Dr B. K- nUhihonr was a levelling infinowa, 

..JiTi, 1»* «' • 


ABOUT BUDDHIST NUNa 

By K. P. MITRA, m. a., ' Monghyb. ■ 

In tlie March issue of the Indian Antiquary (1921) Mr. K . V . 
Laksliman Eao, M.A., wrote (p. 83); “It is Badhlia who first 
founded the system of samnydsa for women and consequently re- 
ferences to bJiiJcMitmiSj smimnis^/pablajUds and nunneries are found 
in Bnddliistic literature, etc, ... It is no wonder that tbe>e 
young female ascetics W'-ere called humdra-iramands which neces- 
sitated a separate rule in Panini ; and later on (p. 84) : I therefore 
consider the hamand d^udLi^ravrajita mentioned in the Sutra and Gana 
pdtlia of Fanini as I’eferring to the Buddhist samanis and pcMa- 

It appears therefore from the above that Mr. Eao holds, that 
(z) Panini knew the Buddhist nuns and (u) that it is Buddha 
who first founded the order of sisters (nuns) by ordaining them 
samnydsinis. 

Since the order of female ascetics, in some cases girls of seven 
years of age and therefore very young (called hirndra-srammids ) 
was founded by Buddha, it could not exist earlier than when 
Buddha fiourished. To have been acquainted with it Pi^ini must 
either be the contemporary of Buddha or he must be his successor, 
at any rate ho could not have pi-cceded him. P4iiini ’s knowledge 
or non-knowledge of the nuns therefore primarily depends on his 
date, I believe many authorities hold Panini to have belonged 
to the middle of the 8th or simply the 8th Oentury B, 0, 
Vincent Smith believed his date to have been the 7th Century 
B. C* The date of Buddha’s death was [formerly supposed by him 
to have been B. 0, 487, but after the re-reading of the Kharavela. 
Inscription he was disposed to take it to be 544 B. C. Thus 
the Buddhist Order of the BhihEiunis could not have been founded 
earlier than the 6th Century B, 0. If these findings of the dates 
be correct, Pan ini preceded . Buddha and could not therefore have 
known the order of the nuns founded by him. The solution of 
the first question depends on how the respective dates are 


Aibriui iud^lhlsl Kuiis. 
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ns^’ertaiiiiHl* If PAiiini pm'iilcd Biulrlbu, ilie ward A‘r*rtfhanA would 
imply iiti) oxLstonaa of Ilimiu fomalu aseetsoh boforc Ikcldha’s 
af)po:iri«ir*e. 

Tbo Hoeoi'iil poiiifc, v-h^^ that Tliiddlia first fownclccl tiio system 
of bm wramao is opeu to contention* Pniiclit Vidluisekliara 

of S'uiii’aiketana has exfimiiHfd ibis point at some lengtli iji 
tlm introduction of bis work »V’ (writion in Bengalil 

Hieroin be gives reasons for supposing tbat I'eunUe ascetics existed 
even before tbe time of Bnddha* In tbe Vetlic times tbere were 
some w^omen poets such as ViB'wavllt4» Gbosbfij LopfiiBEdi'i wbo com- 
posed bymns* They were called BfahmatMvuis* In Brihadamnyaha 
lilaitreji, tbe -wife of Yljoavalkya, was a SraJinpimdint, But 
BmhmatMini does not necessayily signify one wbo bas renounced 
tbe world and become a samnyamni. There is no proof of tbe exist- 
ence of samnyAsa in tbe period of tbe Sambita* But it might be 
that some of the Brahifnav Minis were like Maitreyi married and 
of tb© world, others were celibate and were Brahmackarinis even 
from youth. The instance of Brahmav&dini Vdchakuav! G4rg^ 
may he taken. She disputed boldly in an assembly of tbe 
Bralnnmids — an unusual thing for a girl to do, for even in the Vedic 
times a daughter-in-law would be ashemed to appear before her 
father-in-law (Snush4 ^wasurallajjamana niliyamandy — Aitareja 
Brlhma^a, 3,12,11). This is suggestive of her being uBmamed 
and a Bralimaclirndni. Sankara oh aryy a says that (Yedanta 3, 4, 36 
ei- seq.) she was unmarried, and was not in the Garhasthya A^raina “ 
she was anMrammi, 

From the DliarmafSlstras and Griliyashtras it appcurs 
Bralmav&dini was understood in the sense oi Kw) fura-hralma eh utini, 
Ilirita says (21.-23)— “Women are of two kinds — Braiunfirddud a, ml 
Badyamdhil ; for tbe former (are enjoined} 'leparntyana^ kcuping 
the sacred fire alive, the reading of tbe Yedas and liegging In 
one ’s own house. The latter are to be invested with sacriOcial 
thread at the time of marriage. 

The Rlnnlyana and the Maliilbhfirata abound In inslancts uf 
women who remained unmarried, and •who witluiiifc c'ltlcrnig tlio 
world took a life-long vow of Bmhmiachmjya and begging. Take 
the instance of Smmmii Savarl. Pandit Silstri has pointecl out 
tlh'ii she did not belong to the caste of S'avarus Mr, luu.? bulds; 
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her' name: only tms f^ava7n (Srama^id ffavart 7imm^--Ara7%ya Mmla, 
73-26)« The daughter o£ Si^dilja was a I{aumd'm-Bi*aJmaclidrm^ 
(Mbh. Salya. 55-6-7). Then is cited the conversation of hhikslmM 
Snlahlil witli King Janaka (Mbh. S4nti. 325). She was a Ksliatriji, 
and travelled about the world (mahtm anuchachjiraika Sulabh<^ nama 
:bhikshuk!):. 

It is clear from what has been said that^i^from the case at 
least of G4rgi of Erihad4ranyaka and Sulabha. of Mahablnu’ata 
certainly amongst the Yedapa^itMs females became ascetics from 
early youth (Ktimdra-h'ahmachtmm) and wandered about the 
country. This point has been very clearly put forth in the 
Hlirita Dharma^Astra. 

The words hhihhhu and have been expressly reserved 

for Buddhist monks and nuns. Parih^ijaka and jp-iribrdjilm signify 
monks and nuns of other orders {amatztthiyd). That BMhhhus and 
Parihrdjahas were not the same, but were distinguished, appears 
fi*om Ouliavagga (5-23-2) where a Buddhist layman {U^pdsaha) says 
They are not Bhihhhus but Paonbrajalcas^^ and from Bhikkhu-, 
Pdtimokkham (F^chittiya. 41), The Suttavibhanga lays down : — 
Paribb&jika n4ma bhikkhunim ca sikkliamlnam ca samanertm 
ca thapetvA jk k^ci paribbajjikam SamipannS, ; f.e., ParibbAjik^ 
means any female who has taken pahbajyt excepting Bhiklchunh 
uhhhamd^ids and samanerzs. 

Pandit Vidhnsekhara bAstri has moreover shown that at the 
time when Buddhism was preached and when the Suttas and Yinaya 
were composed the existing religious sects such as Ajivikas, 
acelahas, zizganthas, jatilas, etc., were so named, (Satta ca jatil4 Satta 
ca niganthA Satta ca aceia Satta ca ekasa$ak4 Satta ca pirihHjahd 
parulha-kaecha-nakha-lom^ etc., Samyutta 3. 2 1. 3). The word 
Bhikkhu was applied solely to Buddhist monks j Mahavagga (2. 1.1.) 
says, ahnatitthiyS. paribb&jak& Thus the ParibbAjakas were 
other than the Buddhist, and, according to Pandit Sastri, were none 
but the Vedapanthi samnydsis. 

Prom the above it is evident that there were samnydstms of 
other orders even before the S4kya Bhikkhunt order was founded. 
This is suggested from Bhikkhunt — ^PHiimokkham SamghAdisesa 10. 
*‘Kim nu bliAva samaiiiyo yA Samapijo sakyadhltaro, santaMdpi 
0 


SI 


khmt iiutdliisi fulfils. 
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Hanifiijiyo Thm MmMha mt the first to ere-tte llMhkhmis ; 
fmr *ir.ms it ap^e tr thit the order of female miaHks was aJivijelker a 
neivJJiiiOj. , li fiirrheiMippcnirH ■ from Sofct;avililia«^a anti Blilkkliu- 
Ffitiiiiukkliam tliat tlio Piti‘ihl>iljik4!^ flinud togetlior. So they Inid an 
rnnliir of a mvi^ perliapn jnd prt^porlj organised. There 

were Kaiiin^'Hsiiits among the Jaiits, Canilanaj datigitter o£ Raja 
Cel aka, was a dLseiple of Malulvinr. She \was an married axicl took 
Hiimnyasa. She was a Gaiun! (head) of SGjOOO Aryas (S. B. E. Kal- 
pas4tra).' 

Very reluctantly did Baddlia give permission to ordain feniales» 
myitig ill that ease Bralimaeharya was not expected to last long. 
Perhaps he expressed himself thus after eonsidoring the evil effect 
of many existing orders of samnyEsints at tlie time. 

BVom all this it is to be concluded that neither the female asce- 
tics nor the oi^der were now creations of Buddha, 

It has boon said that Buddha was very much averse to the 
creation of the order. But when he had ultimately to accede to 
the request of Inanda (Cullavagga, 10-10-6) very sadly did he say 
that it WMS like a blight and would jeopardise the existence of 
Bralimaeharya in the Sangha. To prevent possible harm he laid 
down eight garudhammas for discipline. But they were unavailing. 
The PHtimokkhaj Suttavibhanga, and Callavagga record instances of 
abuse. He liad to ordain special rules in the Bliikklmni-PEtimok- 
kha to check the abuses, in some cases running to the length of mis- 
carriage in latrines, killing of hofeus, etc., etc., to prevent a free 
mingling with the Bbikkhus. So he was not wrong in saying 
that if the order would have lasted for thouvsand years, with tlie 
creation of the order of Bhikklmnts it would not last for five 
hundred. 

The later Sanskrit literature bears testimony to the depth of 
immorality to which the Biiikkhunis had fallen. In the SAbitya 
Darpaija (3. 157 dutyah'sakh! nat!..,pravrajit4), KEmasttm {Sakht- 
bhikshukt-kshapaiiikE-tlpasi-bhavaneshu sukhopayah)they are repre 
sented to act as go-betweens between the hero and heroine. In M41a^ 
timMhava ‘Saugata Jaratpravr4jik4’ K4mandak!, her antevisiiif 
AvalokitA and * priyasafch!'’ Buddharkslnt4 were engaged in effecting 
a clandestine union between the lovers. This shows that Buddha was 
only too true a prophet ! They were subsequently engaged as spies* 
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In snch cirouiastances lioweonid they command respect ? It is iiata- 
ral that they should be confcemptriously regarded . I think that the 
Hindus began to hate the Buddhist nuns, not because “ the institu- 
tion was unknown to them ’’ as Mr. Bao thinks, but because these 
nuns, at least some of them, led a life of doubtful morality Hindu 
or non- Hindu, Buddhist or non- Buddhist, such characters would 
in any circumstances be contemptuously treated. The contempt was 
hurled, not at the Buddhist order, but at the immorality. Perhaps 
it would not be a difficult matter to find corruption in the nunneries 
of Mediaeval Europe, or for the matter of that, in any ordinary 
nunnery of a bygone age. 


THE YASODH ARMAN THEORY OF 
KALIDASA’S DATE. 

By K. a SANKABA; TRm^fDEUM. 

M,. M, H, E*. Sastri has tried [^ante,9^L B27''36], to .ineet'iiiy eri- 
ticisitts only on 3 points, •/. I. The identity of Parasikas, YaYaiias/ 
and Pa^ci,tyas ; IX The Gnpta origin of the Magadha, Anga, MSlava 
and Math ara Kings ; II L The deification of Saridagiipta at Beva- 
giri. On the last, he has neither met my arguments, nor addiir.ed 
fresh evidence ; and Kalidasa says nothing of the King Skancla 
(gnpta), , , 

On point I Mr, Sastri argues that ('0 Kalidasa would not name 
the Persians in 3 ways ; {it) the Pli,^catyas had beards, but not the 
Persians ; {iti) dust is raised in battle only in Mespotamia or Arabia; 
{iv) the Yavants smelt of wine, but Persians were averse to it ; (p) 
Yavanas in Hindu works always mean Greeks, not Persians ; (m), 
in Var aim’s map Panjab is due north of Mesopotamia. 

{%) Bat a ^oei would avoid repeating the same name thrice. I 
now admit that, in early works, Yavanas mean Greeks alone. But, 
in c 500 A. C. the Greek power was extinct in or near India ; and 
Baghu did not defeat the Yavanas, He only clouded the Yavanas’ 
faces [^Maghmawsa m di], as he clouded the faces of Kerala 
women [ih m 54], So both Yavanas and Keralas ivere 
insignificant in Kalidasa’s time. But Pa^catyas and Parasikas 
were indentical, as both fought on horses [i??. m d2], grew 
beards [tb* iv, d3 ; of Mr, K. V. Rangasvami Ayangar. 
MwtJnd, r.47- Darius’ portrait with heard from a Persian sculpture] 
unlike the Greeks who shaved their beards, and removed turbans 
in submission ^Eagh., ip.^ d4] ;and Kalidasa calls horses VandyndeSyah 
V 7B']=====^Fdrasih&h [Hallyudlia cited in Mallinatha’s comm,] 
Parasikas may well be called FdSmiyas^ as they lived due west 
of India. If Paicatyas were not 'Parasikas, as all scholiasts except 
Mallin4tha say, Baghu nowhere defeats the latter, though he set 
out to subdue them ip. 60.) Arguments (ii% (iv), and (p) have 
thus been met or admitted, (lii) Dust may be raised in battle any- 
vrhere^ as dust is not sani^ and both are found nearer India in th^ 
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Helmaiid cleserL (FI) Mr. Sastri has not provefl, by citing chap- 
ter and verse, that Varaha placed Panjab due north of Mesopotamia 
and that Kalidasa here used Varaha’s map. 

On point II ho argues that {i) digmjaya means conquest o! the 
quarters, not of the centre; (ii) Kalidasa -wrote a poem, not a 
history ; and (%i{) it would be no simyanfiv'iray if the choice was not 
from among independent kings, but from members of the same 
family. 

Arguments {%) and {ii) I accept, but Magadha, Anga and Malava 
are as much in the quarters as all eastern tribes [ih, ii\ B4], the 
Sohmas 55]. Yangas [36-7], Utkala [38], Kalinga [88 43], and 
Apararita [53, 58-9], Avho all yielded to Paghu, unlike the former. 
Only Mathura is inland, (iii) Mr, iSastri rightly says that a svayama- 
vara must be from among independent kings, but this does not 
lielp his theory, as the Gupta Kings of Magadha, Anga, and 
Malava, and the Nipa King of Mathiiri were independent after 
8kanda Gupta^s death in c. 467, A. 0., though they had a common 
origin, and a svayamvam may he from among kings of a common 
optgiiiy if they are independent. So we may place Raghi between 
470 and 500 A. C Thus Mr. Sastri has failed to prove his theory. 

By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRABAD SASTBI, 

• M. A., E. , 

I am deliglited to find that my friend Mr. Sankara has 
sliifted his position. In his first reply (Ante F/, 551) he said, Tlie 
state of Northern India in KdlidS,sa\s time is true only (Italics 
mine) of 0.450 A. C,’’ And now he comes down to 470-500 
A. i)., that IS, about 50 years. Perhaps ne.^t time he will come 
diuwn to 580 A. D. and we will join bands together. 

In his first reply lie said that the Persians, the Yavanas and 
the Fah'filyas were one and the same, and no\v he has given up 
tiiO Yavanas and .says that the Persians and the Pa^eatyas must 
1)0 one and the same. I pointed out that the Pa^catyas had 
beards and, iliereforo, were Semites, and it is a common know- 
ledge that the Semites alway.s kept their beards and the Persians 
were a clean -sliaven race. He now rejoins that Darius had a 
beard. But there is no reason why all the Persians should 
have a beard, The Persians were Aryans and shaving is a habit-- 
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witli tlieiii. Don’t we have bearded: men amongst oiirselves;' ? 
Slionid yon, therefore, call the Hindas a bearded people? 

Some people say that Kalidisa based* his geography on that of 
Samxidrag'iipta’s Pillar Inscription at' Allahabad. But that in™ 
scription does not mention the Pandyas, the Colas, the Keralas, tlie 
AparEotas, the Parasikas, the Tavanas, thePaicatyas, theHnnasand 
the Iltsavasanketas. K 41 id iisa’s conquest of the known world (i)n/- 
by Eaghu suggests that K4lid4sahad a map before him, a map 
very like the modern map of India, but with different bearings, 
and Pulle’s Cartography of India contains such a map, whicli 
goes under the name of Varaha Mibira’s map. (1) If this be tni® 
Kalklisa cannot go back before 487 A, D. when Varaha was 
born. That map must have been compiled about the age of 
Ya^^odharman, and the Eaguvam^a must be a decade or so later, 

I still shick to my arithmetical calculation as given in my 
first reply FJ, SSI), I still hold that the Meghaduta de- 

scribes the apotheosis of Skandagupta at Davagiri, wdiich is modern 
Devadnngri lying a few miles towardvS the northwest of the con- 
fiaeneeof Gambhir^ and the S^ipra. 

i. Vide Prof. F. Pul le’s Cartography of India in the Btadi liallafu de 
FUologia hulo’lraiuoa^ Tois. IT, Y and Yf, 
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